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Police released this sketch of the suspect in the 
Jan. 28 assault. 



By Dana Blevins 

Bullet Staff Writer 

Mary Wash ington Col lege police say 
that a female MWC student was as- 
saulted by an unknown male on 
Monday, Jan. 28, in front of duPont 
Hall. According to MWC police Sgt. 
Sandy Gooding, the sexual battery 
occurred at approximately 8:20 p.m., 
after the suspect followed the student 
from the area of the library steps. 

"Their first physical contact was at 
duPont," said Gooding, who added 
that the suspect grabbed and fondled 
the student. "She screamed at him 
and then he ran away. He did not enter 
the building after her." 

According to MWC police Lt. Urcg 
Per once in duPont the student 
called campus security. 

'The case is actively being investi- 
gated," said Perry, but neither he nor 
Gooding would comment on any 
specifics of the investigation. 



According to police re- 
ports, the subject is de- 
scribed as a white male, 
approximately 40 years 
old, 150 pounds, 5 feet 2 
inches tall, with a medium 
build, blond hair, blue 
eyes, a mustache and 
beard, and a reddish 
complexion. He had a 
disheveled appearance 
and was wearing a light- 
colored ski jacket at the 
time of the incident. 

The police have circu- 
lated a composite draw- 
ing of the suspect and a 
flier describing the inci- 
dent throughout the 
MWC campus. 

Gooding said that she 
urges students to call the 
campus police immedi- 
ately if they feel uncom- 
fortable in any situation. 

However, Cheryl Sabine, a library 
aide who was working at the time of 
the incident, said that few students do 
call the police. "I know of a couple of 
attacks that people don't know about," 
Sabine said. "I know about one girl 
that got grabbed and was scared to tell 
anyone." 

The MWC campus police have 13 
assaults on file for 1990, but accord- 
ing to Perry, only one was sexually- 
related. That case, which involved 
two Mary Washington students on 
Sunday, Oct. 28 in Pollard Hall, has 
been dropped. According to police, 
mostof the 1 3 assaults inv >lvcd fight- 
ing between males. Since 1987, there 
hs; also been one attempted rape. 
Gcoding said that she would have to 
check her records to be sure about the 
number of sexually-related incidents. 
Vicki Southard, a resident assistant 

see ASSAULT, page 2 




Students Discuss Gulf War in Open Forum 



By Kim Quillcn 
Bullet Features Editor 



As the U.S. completes its third week 
at war in the Persian Gulf, concerns 
and frustrations continue to escalate 
on campus. 

"A lot of us have never seen a war 
before. I don't know how to relate to 
it," said senior Erin Kelly. 

In an effort to deal with the situation, 
approximately 60 students and faculty 
gathered in the Great Hall on 
Wednesday, Jan. 30, for an ojkmt 
rum on the Persian Gulf war. The 
forum was spon sored by Comi..„..uy 
uuireach anu resources. 

The discussion was all-cricon. pass- 
ing, with the focus shifting from war 
protesting to Vietnam to terrorism :md 
other topics. 

Initial discussion focused on recent 
protests against the war. "I'm con- 
cerned about the way people who 



protest are viewed as unpatriotic," said 
senior Eirik Harteis, who participated 
in the Jan. 26 Demonstration for Peace 
in Washington, D.C. 
Sophomore Chris Wright added, "I 
agree that it's not right for people to 
say it's un-American to protest." 
Wright, however, expressed concern 
over the violence erupting at a Jan. 19 
peace rally he attended. "If you're at a 
peace rally and it breaks out in vio- 
lence, it leaves a bad taste in your 
mouth," he added. 

S< oil Boshardt, a junior, acknowl- 
edged the constitutional right of pro- 
testers but felt that war piotests were 
muu ipouivc oi the uooj s. He added 
that ;uch cvei.ts ' tve a subtle but 
important effect on the war. 

Professor Steve Watkins also at- 
tended the Jan. 26 peace rally in 
Washington, and doesn't feci that 
demonstrations send an unsupportive 
message to men and women in the 



services. "I think the message that 
our government needs to get is that 
this is wrong," said Watkins. "I say 
protest. Protest loudly!" 

Several speakers at the forum com- 
pared the Persian Gulf situation to the 
Vietnam War. "I had the pain and 
pleasure of growing up in the '60s," 
explained Bernard Chirico, new di- 
rector of the Counseling Center, "and 
I don't feel too far from that today." 

An older woman who has seen 
Americans die in World War II, Ko- 
rea and Vietnam said, " I've been 
against every war right from the be- 
ginning and 1 still am. 

Terrorism, a prominent concern on 
many minds, was also discussed at 
length during the forum. "Even if we 
quote won the war, there's gonna be 
terrorism all around the world," stated 
sophomore Elizabeth Bowkcr. 

see FORUM, page 2 



Distinguished Visitor Bridges Gap 
Between Islamic, Western Cultures 



By Michael E. Fuhrman 

Bullet Associate Editor 

Dr. Scyycd Hosscin Nasr, one of the 
leading contemporary scholars of Is- 
lamic culture and thought, will visit 
Mary Washington College Feb. 13- 
14, as the school's fifteenth Distin- 
guished Visitor In Residence. 

Several factors, in additon to the Gulf 
crisis, made Nasr the leading candidate 
for this year's DVIR program, ac- 
cording to David Cain, chairman of 
the DVIR Committee and professor of 
religion at MWC. 

"The recognition that Nasr had 
command of Muslim cultures not only 
in the Middle East, but around the 
world coupled with his interdiscipli- 
nary background in physics, science 
and arts, as well as Muslim philosophy 
all contributed to his selection," ex- 
plained Cain. 

Nasr will deliver his public address 
entitled "Islam and the West: Yester- 
day and Today" on Wednesday, Feb. 
13 at 8:00 p.m. in Dodd Auditorium. 
In addition, he will speak to several 
classes during his visit. 

Though Nasr's residency comes in 



the wake of the Gulf War's onset, his 
timely visit was coordinated last fall 
in conjunction with the College's in- 
creasing concern with global aware- 
ness. 

"I've never failed to be impressed 
with Nasr," added Cain, who has been 
an acquaintance of the Tehran native 
for over a decade. 

Currently the University Professor 
of Islamic Studies at The George 
Washington University, Nasr received 
a B.S. in physics at Massachussets 
Institute of Technology and a Ph.D. in 
the history of science and philosophy 
at Harvard University. 
Fluent in five languages, he taught at 
the University of Tehran for 21 years 
before becoming the Professor of Is- 
lamic Studies at Temple University in 
1979. 

Having been raised in the Middle 
East and studied in the U.S., Nasr has 
an understanding of both sides of the 
conflict. 

In a recent address at Middlebury 
College, Nasr discussed the long term 
ramifications of the Gulf War. "By 
invading Kuwait," he hypothesized, 
"Iraq handed the Middle East on a 



silver platter to the West for the nevt 
50 years." 

In an interview with Bill Movers, 
Nasr commented that the America's 
excuse for its involvement in the re- 
gion "looks very dubious to Moslems 
throughout the world." 
He recalled previous incidents - such 
as China's 1951 claim on Tibet to 
which the U.S. was unconcerned - 
thus questioning this nation's desire 
to "preserve the sovereignty of na- 
tions." 

Nasr also cited America's 19th 
Century occupation and integration 
of California and Texas, then Mexi- 
can territory, as hypocritical of its 
stance in the Gulf crisis. 
Cain explained, however, that Nasr's 
public address will not necessarily be 
confined to the Gulf War, adding thai 
he'll provide a historical perspective 
of relations between Islam and the 
West. 

Nasr has written several books, in- 
cluding Traditional Islam in the 
Modern World, Islamic Life and 
Thought, Islamic Art and Spiritual- 
ity, and The Islamic Philosophy of 
Science, among others. 




Dr. Seyyed Hossein Nasr will visit MWC Feb. 13-14, as the College's 
fifteenth Distinguished Visitor In Residence. 
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Features 

Fredericksburg artist 
"Big" ALCarter's works 
are being featured in 
duPont Gallery. 

see story page 6 



Attention 

Kim Garrett's 
memorial ser- 
vice has been 
rescheduled for 
Feb. 10 at 2:00 
p.m. 



The Distinguished Vistor in Residence, Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
will visit the following classes: 

Thursday, Feb. 14 

9:30-10:30 Islamic Contribu- 
tions to theCulture of Spain 

Klein Theatre, duPont Hall 

11:00-12:00 Islam and Science 
Combs 300 

3:45-4:45 The Essence of Islam 
Great Hall, Campus Center 



Wednesday, Feb. 13 

0:05-9:55 Islamic Music 
Pollard Chorus Room 140 

2:00-3:15 Islam and Progress; 
Problems of Modernization in 
a Traditional Society; Islam 
Economics, and the Gulf Cri- 
sis 

Great Hall, Campus Center 



Curriculum 

Changes 

Proposed 



By Lisa Clark 

Bullet Staff Writer 



Dean Philip Hall's interest in 
changing Mary Washington College's 
curriculum began in 1987 when he 
asked the faculty to examine the ra- 
tionale behind certain courses desig- 
nated as fulfilling general education 
requirements. 

"I wanted to redefine and pare down 
the menu offered in the smorgasbord 
of class offerings, in order to easily 
define what we want students to 
learn," said Hall, also vice president 
for Academic Affairs. 

Currently, students must fulfill 
general education requirements in five 
areas: Natural World and Laboratory 
Experience, Human World, Abstract 
Thought, Intellectual Frameworks, 
and Modes of Creativity, for a total of 
42 credits. Required courses in 
physical education, a foreign lan- 
guage, and writing complete each 
student's general education. 

What this means is that a student 
fulfilling the nine-credit requirement 
for Intellectual Frameworks has a 
choice of 28 classes, or 84 credits, in 
subjects ranging from Russian Culture 
to Biocthics. The Modes of Creativ- 
ity area--in which nine credits arc 
required -also provides a diverse se- 
lection, I aturing classes like Greek 
Tragedy. Music in Concert, and 
Aesthetics 

Hall's investigation into changing 
education requirements led to a pro- 
posal before the faculty last spring 
forfewer courses, but faculty response 
was lukewarm. 

"The general faculty feeling was 
that they were not convinced that 
what we have now is bad," said Hall. 
"No one was interested." 

Hall then formed a faculty com- 
mittee, chaired by biology Professor 
Mary Pinschmidt, to investigate the 
type of common course or core cur- 
riculum necessary for MWC. 
"OurconcernisthalMWC graduates 
don't share a common experience," 
said Pinschmidt. 

"It's really hard to define the MWC 
experience," added committee 
member Thomas Mocllcr. "Writing 
Workshop is the only core course we 
have now, because everyone has to 
take it." 

Moellcr, a psychology professor, 
emphasized two advantages to a core 
curriculum. 

"The major advantage for students 
taking a core course is that all students 
will have the same intellectual point 
of reference," he said. "This will 
allow for more shared intellectual 
experiences. The College can also 
more readily identify the shared in- 
tellectual experience of all students," 
he added. 

Pinschmidt sees additional reasons 
for core curriculum. 

"We also feel that some things have 
been neglected, like ethics, gender, 
and Eastern and African cultures," 
she said. "A core curriculum will 
help this." 

Although they haven't decided on 
any proposals, both Moellcr and 
Pinschmidt have ideas about the di- 
rection the committee, which includes 



see CORE, page 2 



Student Hurt 
in Car Accident 

Dawn M. Lang, a 2 1 -year-old senior 
at Mary Washington College, was 
injured in an automobile accident 
shortly after 12:00 a.m. on Friday, 
February 1. 

Lang, of Triangle, Va., was trans- 
ported from the scene of the accident 
to Mary Washington Hospital. 




Ellen McCrary's Efforts Aid MWC 
Students with Learning Disabilities 



By Drew Gallagher 

Bullet Staff Writer 



Ellen McCrary came to Mary 
Washington four years ago and since 
then she has changed the school 
forever. 

With the help of linguistics Pro- 
fessor Dr. Judith Parker, she founded 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Learning Disabled Students 
(SALDS)in 1988, a campus organi- 
zation much needed, according to 
McCrary. 

"When I started out as a freshman 
here," said McCrary, a senior, "most 
of the professors weren't aware of 
the possibility of a learning disability 
in a student." 

McCrary was tested and found to 
have a learning disability herself 
when she was in high school. Such 
late detection of learning disabilities 
has become more common and docs 
not allow for classification of the 
disability, according to McCrary. 

"Since my learning disability was 
detected so late, the doctors did not 
apply a specific name," she said. 
"But it has most of the characteris- 
tics of dyslexia, as well as some 
others." 

Dyslexia is a learning disability 
that affects an individual's capacity 
to read and write. Dyslexic tend to 
have trouble processing the written 
word and often have difficulty in 
identifying important points and 
themes while reading, and therefore 
read slower than most. Also, dys- 
lexic have trouble writing, make 
frequent spelling errors, and often 
have difficulty in sentence structure 
and write slower because of these 
difficulties. 

McCrary, who was allowed to take 
her SATs untimed because of her 
disability, met Parker during her 
freshman year. Together they pro- 
vided the impetus lor SALDS. 

"Ellen had the sell direction topull 
everything togcttk and go through 
the procedure of dialing up a con- 
stitution and having it get through 
the administration," said Parker, 
who is certified as a therapist for the 
reading-disabled. 

McCrary also gives Parker a lot of 
credit in helping to start SALDS. 
But even after SALDS was created, 
with Parker as a faculty advisor, 
McCrary had trouble getting stu- 
dents to join the group. Initially, 
SALDS had only six members. 

"For every one person who joined, 
there was one who would not," said 
McCrary. "I knew people who re- 
fused to join because they had been 
punished previously in high school 
for being learning-disabled." 

McCrary still had work to do with 
learning disabilities on campus. 
Even with the institution of SALDS, 
the organization had no administra- 
tive clout, nor did the College have 
a written policy regarding learning 
disabilities. 

Last year, McCrary ' s efforts f inal ly 
paid off, when Mary Washington 
hired Theresa Hopkins as an admin- 
istrator whose duties included 



monitoring and helping the interests 
of learning-disabled students. 
Parker feels that the Hopkins' hiring 
marked a significant gain in acknowl- 
edging learning disabilities on cam- 
pus. 

"The students in SALDS were en- 
couraged to have someone to push 
things through the system," she said. 

Then last spring, SALDS achieved 
its second concern: a written school 
policy regarding learning disabilities 
was passed by the faculty. 

The policy allows for many im- 
provements, according to McCrary, 
from more time on exams to substitu- 
tion of courses if a required course is 
deemed impossible for a student with 
a learning disability. 

But McCrary maintains that the 
policy still has some glitches. 

"There is no confidentiality," said 
McCrary. "Here, learning-disabled 
students must put their names on pro- 
posals, whereas in other schools there 
is confidentiality. Other schools use 
numbers on the proposals instead of 
names." 

McCrary also related the case of one 
Mary Washington student, in which 
the proposal was rejected because there 
were too many misspellings. 

Yet the acknowledgement of learn- 
ing disabilities on campus at Mary 
Washington is still continuing. This 
year Hopkins left and was replaced by 
Patricia Tracy, whose sole duty is to 
be spokeswoman in the administra- 
tion for the learning-disabled. The 
position, however, is only part-time. 

Parker said that would also be ben- 
eficial to begin a counseling center for 
learning-disabled students. 

But McCrary, a psychology major, 
must now focus her attention else- 
where as she looks at graduate schools . 
She took part of her GREs untimed, an 
option open to learning-disabled stu- 
dents by law, but she is wary of how 
other colleges and universities will 
view the "untimed" stigma. 

"It puts your disability out in front, 
right there," she said. 

Neither McCrary nor Parker is sure 
how graduate schools view learning- 
disabled students, despite what poli- 
cies may say, but Parker is aware of a 
recent precedent set at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

"Berkeley has a policy to accommo- 
date learning-disabled students, but 
one professor chose to ignore it and 
did not make accommodations for a 
learning-disabled student," she said. 
"The student filed charges against the 
professor and the court held the pro- 
fessor responsible." 

This ruling forces schools and pro- 
fessors alike to be aware of the needs 
of learning-disabled students, and the 
recent trend among universities seems 
to show that these institutions are be- 
coming more aware of learning dis- 
abilities. 

In 1988, the University of Virginia 
made an addition to its learning-dis- 
abled policy and issued a statement 
saying that learning-disabled students 
were not classified as retarded and 
that admissions standards for learn- 
ing-disabled students would be the 




Ellen McCrary helped start the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Learning Disabled Students. 

same as for other students. 
Though this statement did not af- 
ford any advantages to learning- 
disabled students, it did deal 
positively with the learning-dis- 
abled issue. 

Both the University of Virginia 
and the College of William and 
Mary have adopted policies on 
learning-disabled students which 
allow for such things as oral ex- 
aminations instead of written ex- 
ams and the use of tape recorders 
in the classroom. 
At Brown University, a group of 
learning-disabled students pub- 
lishedapamphlet on dyslexia and 
noted some of its symptoms, and 
also printed the school's policy 
on learning-disabled students to 
help spread awareness among 
students. 

Awareness among students and 
faculty is an area that current 
SALDS President Mike Egan, a 
senior, feels still needs to be ad- 
dressed at Mary Washington. 

"A lot of people arc still not 
aware of the extent of the problem 
and what can be done to help 
students," he said. 

SALDS has grown to about '0 
members, with McCrary aci ; 
as vice-president due to a Iwa* 
courscload, but both Egan a' 1 
McCrary admit that there is still 
trouble getting learning-disabled 
students to join. 

"Reaching out to learning-dis- 
abled students is difficult," said 
Egan. "It has been a sort of 
bugaboo. People arc character- 
ized early on and are stuck in 
classes that they don't really be- 
long in, and now they're hesitant 
to put their disability out in front." 

McCrary realizes that people 
may not want to join, but she still 
tries to inform students of some 
of the options available to them. 
"I've told a lot of students about 
the opportunity for taking the 
GREs untimed," she said. 

Maybe McCrary hasn't been 
able to help every student with a 
learning disability on campus, but 
she has tried. And even after she 
graduates this spring, the 
groundwork has been laid for 
future learning-disabled students, 
a groundwork that didn't exist 
when Ellen McCrary came to 
Mary Washington four years ago. 



CORE 

from page 1 

Professors Steven Greenlaw, Adrienne 
May, and Michael Joyce, is heading. 

"Our group likes the idea of sequen- 
tial experiences for a bare minimum of 
the shared experience," said 
Pinschmidt. "This would consist of 
some shared experience as a freshman, 
another as a sophomore, and continu- 
ing throughout the senior year." 

"It would not be inconceivable that 
there would be two or three courses as 
core courses," added Moeller. "There 
could be more core as electives." 

Moeller cited New York's Brooklyn 
College's core curriculum of ten 
courses at three credit hours as a good 



ASSAULT 



example of one possible core curricu- 
lum. 

"Even with ten courses and a major 
there is still room for electives," he 
emphasized. 

Faculty and students see both sides 
to the core curriculum at MWC. 

"As a business major, I avoided tak- 
ing certain classes because I thought I 
wouldn't like them," said senior Erin 
Donnelly. "But if I had taken them 
maybe I would have liked them and 
even changed my major." 

English Professor Daniel Dervin also 
agrees with a core curriculum. 



"I'd like to see, on one hand, the 
College maintain a balance by re- 
taining and protecting a core of 
works, authors, and ideas," he said. 
"On the other hand, the College 
should also spread out into cultural 
diversity." 

Students like senior Audria Frazier 
are opposed to a change. 

"I'm against it," she said. "I won- 
der who will determine what exactly 
a freshman or sophomore needs." 

There hasn't been a timetable set 
for proposals, but Pinschmidt is ready 
for a change. 



from page 1 



in Mason Hall, says that more inci- 
dents of this type occur than students 
think. "We've always been told, as 
women, to report any sexual assault, 
but a lot of women don't because it's 
too hard to prove," Southard said. "Why 
should a girl want to go and tell every- 
one about it when it's so personal?" 

"I have seen a big change in safety 
since my freshman year," said Sabine, 



a junior. "My friends and I used to 
walk around at 3 a.m. and didn't even 
think about it, but now when I walk 
I'm always walking quickly. You think 
about it a lot more." 

"There are a lot of places on campus 
that aren ' t properly lit, "Southard said. 
"If you were to scream, who's to say 
that anyone would ever hear you?" 

Both Gooding and Perry urge stu- 



dents to take necessary precautions 
when walking at night: Avoid dark 
areas, don't walk alone if possible, 
and make others aware if you stay 
out late. If students do not have 
someone available to walk with them, 
Gooding suggests that they call the 
MWC Escort Service at 899-4060. 
The service operates from 7 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 



Black History Emphasized in February 



By Zelina Murray 

Bullet Staff Writer 



"Black history is rich," said Forrest 
A. Parker, acting assistant vice 
president/director of the 
Multicultural Center in Ann Carter 
Lee Hall. It is this richness that will 
be celebrated throughout the month 
of February in the honor of Black 
History Month. 

The kick-off for Mary Washington 
College's celebration of Black His- 
tory was Jan. 31 with "Beyond the 
Dream III: A Celebration of Black 
History - The Global Perspective," 
a live, national video teleconference 
featuring more than 20 national and 
international leaders. 

The month's activities were orga- 
nized by more than 40 groups and 
individuals. Activities, which have 
been planned since September, in- 
clude several movies showcasing 
Black talent, plays, panel discussions 
and speakers. 

On Feb. 3 at 3 p.m. in Dodd Audi- 
torium there will be a gospel ex- 
travaganza featuring six gospel 
choirs, including Mary Washington's 
newly formed choir,"Voices of 
Praise." 

Lindiwe Mabuza, chief executive 
of the African National Congress to 
the United States will speak on "The 
Plight of the African National Con- 
gress" on Feb. 5 at 7 p.m. in Dodd 
Auditorium. 

The play "1001 Black Inventions" 
will be presented by the Washington, 
D.C. -based Pin Points Theatre on 
Feb. 8 at 7 p.m. and Feb. 9 at 1 p.m„ 
both performances will be in Dodd 
Auditorium. 

Later in the month a college work- 




shop will be held for 8- 12th grade 
students and their parents on Feb. 9. 
This workshop will focus on areas, 
such as, finance, the importance of a 
college education, and how parents 
can help their children make the best 
of high school. 

Malika Shabazz, the oldest daugh- 
ter of Malcolm X, will speak in the 
Great Hall at 7:30 p.m., on Feb. 12. 

There will be a panel discussion of 
why we celebrate Black History 
Month on Feb. 15 in Meeting Room 
2 of the Campus Center. 

There will be a tour of the Frederick 
Douglass home and the Museum of 
African Art in D.C. on Feb. 16. 

Presentations by the Harambec 360 
Experimental Theater on Feb. 17 and 
"Soul and Motion" drum and theatre 
group on Feb. 18. 

A speech by Kenneth Mundy, at- 
torney for former Washington D.C. 
mayor Marion Berry, entitled 
"Community Values vs. First 
Amendment Rights" will be held Feb. 
20 in Dodd Auditorium at 7 p.m. 



A black history tour of Fredericksburg 
on Feb. 23 will be held. "I encourage 
everyone to attend the tour and see it 
from another culture's perspective," 
added Parker. 

All programs arc free and open to the 
public, unless otherwise stated. For 
further information on these programs 
or other programs please contact the 
Multi-Cultural Center. 

Black History Month has its roots 
planted in 1926 when it was Negro 
History Week. The founder of this 
weekly celebration was Carter 
Goodwin Woodson. Woodson wanted 
the celebration to coincide with the 
birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglass. It was proclaimed 
Black History Month inl976byJimmy 
Carter. 

"The celebration of Black culture 
actually begins in December with 
Kwanzaa, followed by Maritn Luther 
King, Jr. Day, and it fully blossoms in 
February with the whole month being 
used to celebrate Black historic figures 
and artists," said Parker. 



News Briefs 



CO AR collects clothing for homeless 

For several weeks the residence halls and campus 
v.viuer nave been hi led with large cardboard boxed 
labelled "clothing drive." A clothing drive was be- 
e un by Community Outreach and Reasources 
(COAR) to help the area's needy during the winter 
months. The special projects committee of COAR 
organized the drive and according to Krista Koretzki, 
committee chair, the drive was slow at first. "After 
we contacted more people, it picked up," she added. 
The Special projects committee felt a clothing drive 
would be appropriate in keeping with the themes of 
the Martin Luther King Jr. celebrations. The clothing 
collected is primarily winter clothing and will be 
distributed to various shelters based on the need of 
specific articles. The clothing collected will go to 
various shelter in Fredericksburg, including the Maury 
School Shelter, the Center for Domestic Violence 
and Hope House. After the drive ends, clothing 
donations may still be taken to the COAR office, 
located in the campus center. 



Peters hired as director of gifts 

Robert F. R. Peters, Jr., director of endowment and 
major gifts with United Way in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, has been named director of special gifts at Mary 
Washington College. 

At Mary Washington, he will have responsibility for 
seeking endowment-related gifts from alumni and 
friends of the college. He will assist the college's 
development office with the current "Campaign for 
Mary Washington," which has raised more than $5 
million since 1987. 

Peters, a native of Bridgeport, Connecticut, comes to 
Mary Washington with over 19 years of fund raising 
experience, having worked with some of the nation's 
largest non-profit organizations. He served three years 
with United Way of America in Washington D.C. as 
director of fund raising resource development. He later 
worked for five years with the Wash ington D.C. chapter 
of the American Red Cross as director of financial 
development. 



FORUM 

from page 1 

Doug Couvillion, a junior, asked, 
"Are we going to allow a dictator in 
the Middle East to push us around 
with threats of terrorism?" 
Couvillion, who is a member of the 
National Guard, said, "I don't like 
war, but I think it's something that's 
important. We can't let Iraq always 
have its way by using terrorism." 

Wright believes that the U.S., by 
supplying arms to Iraq in the past, is 
partly responsible for the war. "The 
U.S. created this whole damn mess 
in the first place," said Wright. "But 



I don't think it would be a good idea 
to start a problem and walk away 
from it," added Wright. 

Karl Campbell, part-time professor 
of history at MWC, said, "I feel 
George Bush madca terrible decision 
in getting into this war." However, 
since Bush and the Congress have 
already voted to begin this war, said 
Campbell, "What good would stop- 
ping the war now do?" 

According to junior Jeff Jones, "I 
don't support war. I wish there was 
another way, but right now I don't 
see another way short of going in and 
taking one man out." 

The views of some students have 
^hangcd_as^th e war co nUnucsJLiz_ 



Baumgarten, a senior, supported 
the war initially, but has become 
more doubtful as casualties are 
reported. She has two relatives over 
there. 

"One thing that scares me is the 
complete demonization not just of 
Saddam Hussein, but of Iraq," said 
sophomore Tari Stage of the in- 
creasingly hostile feelings of 
American's toward theiropponents. 

According to Professor Steve 
Farmer, "The person we're bomb- 
ing is not Saddam Hussein. The 
people we're bombing are like us. 
I think that's wrong." 
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Mike Smith's Mary Washington College 



Smith Amasses 17 Parking Tickets 

Waits for Civil War Chess Set and Ginsu 
knives while not going anywhere 



So here we are playing strcct-hockcy, on an 
old, decaying, nctlcss tennis court on Sunken 
Road. A handful of jersey-clad Merccrilcs and 
a Willard kid in the goal. A police car cruises 
by. We had heard what might happen, but 
didn't pay too much attention. We hope he 
docs not stop. We continue to play. Moments 
later, he is up on the court, 'official police 
notebook' in hand, cover flipped back, sharp- 
ened pencil in hand. We halt our game and 
approach the good-natured officer. He informs 
us that we are no longer allowed to play hockey 
on this useless, cracked, concrete court. Em- 
barrassed, he smiles as though he's enforcing 
a rule he can't believe. 

After some sarcasm and some comments, we 
ask why. He informs us that some residents 
(we later found out it was only one) had 
complained about the noise inherent in some of 
our contests. He admits he has no problems 
with ourplaying, outpoints at the newly placed 
sign prohibiting our play. Our names, height, 
weight, eye and hair color are all recorded. He 
smiles the whole time, occassionally slipping 
into laughter, as we make jokes about the 



policy. He still seems unable to believe he is 
enforcing such a silly rule. 

We commended him for doing his job, and 
assured him none of our comments were directed 
toward him. 

To the point. Do residents who live near the 
College expect to live in a noiseless vaccuum, 
secure from the lives and actions of college 
students? Also, where is it written that the 
opinions of neighbors play a role in the making 
of College policy? We pay our money-6,000 
bucks and some change. Why arc we unable to 
have fun on a nice day because a neighbor of the 
school, a resident of Fredericksburg, dislikes our 
actions. 

What about all the rednecks who harass students 
going to or coming from 7- 1 1 ? I' ve yet to see any 
city legislation passed which prohibits these 
obnoxious locals from annoying college students. 

Essentially, it's stupid. We don't have a prob- 
lem with visitation, or parking, but when local 
residents start governing our actions within the 
brick walls, wc think it's a bit extreme. If they 
don't like living with the noise of the College, 
move. If not.. .deal with it. 



Guess who's lost his right to park on 
campus, or to even have a car at al 1 , for 
that matter? That's right, e'est moi 
(that's mwa for the non-French 
speaking). It seems that last semester, 
I managed to rack up seventeen parking 
tickets on two different vehicles. Yes, 
seventeen. Well, whatever. . .the loss 
of car privileges was expected. What 
wasn't expected was the added pro- 
vision that I am not to operate any 
motor vehicle within the city limits of 
Fredericksburg. But wait, thcrc'smorc! 
I'm not allowed to drive in the coun- 
ties of Stafford or Spotsylvania cither! 
Should I be caught driving in any of 
the aforementioned areas, I will be 
suspended. Suspended!! 

A few magnanimous exceptions were 
made. Monthly trips to Maryland for 
medication (which corrects a learning 
disorder) have been allowed for, via 
spa ial perm ission granted by the same 
heavy-handed office which meted out 
this justice. Also, it will be forgiven, 
should I have to take the wheel in the 
event that any primary driver I may be 
with has a stroke, aneurism, or be 
otherwise too infirm to drive himself 
home. 

Okay, it's understandably difficult to 
sympathize with a person who has 
accumulated such an impressive sheaf 
of violations-but please let us at least 
let the punishment fit the crime! You 
suspend someone for spinning donuts 
in Ball Circle or for lack of academic 
performance or for marring the 
physical appearance of the buildings. 
You do not, however, suspend some- 
one forparking in unused faculty spots 
overnight! 

I'm lazy. There, I said it. I like parking 
near Willard. Go ahead and take my 
car, but don't kick me out of school! 
Hell, those seventeen tickets have 
fattened this school's coffci to the 
tunc of $300. If anything, thc> should 
create a Mike Smith Memorial Park- 



ing Space! (Lord knows it's paid for.) 

Many have asked me how the school 
can have jurisdiction outside the cam- 
pus like this. I have no idea. The rea- 
soning behind it, however, is lhat I've 
flagrantly abused the privilege of 
having a car on campus (which is true), 
and therefore should not be allowed to 
have access to a car at all. That's fine. 
Thai's just. I abused a privilcge--I 
should lose it. But to threaten suspen- 
sion is inane! Fine me. Hold my tran- 
scripts. Give me community service. 
But suspension is a draconian and 
unwarranted response to an otherwise 
petty offense. 

Suspension as a possible recourse is 
in the Student Handbook and in the 
Parking Policy. That being the case, I 
take issue not with the administrators, 
but rather with the policy as written. 
There arc other and better ways to put 
teeth into rules than to resort to such 
ferocious punishment. I'd like to sug- 
gest that such methods be investigated 
and implemented with the same zeal as 
the enforcement of the current policy 
receives. 

Hey! What's that faculty car doing in 
a senior space? Someone ticket it! 

Well, let me here cast smooth tran- 
sition to the wind and launch into what 
I had really intended to write on this 
week . There has , of late, been a sort of 
spontaneous crescendo of interest in 
the American Civil War, which 
seemed, not coincidcnially, to follow 
the airing of the nine-part Civil War 
scries on PBS last fall-attested to by 
the fact that it was near impossible to 
force-add into the single section of the 
Civil War class. Well, this article has 
nothing whatsoever to do with thcCivil 
War. It docs, however, have to do with 
a curious genre of products available 
to the public (products with which wc 
arc all familiar), which the recent in- 
terest in the Civil War brought to the 
forefront of my DmiFtial nj'fld! lyrwfied 



by the ever-famous offspring of the 
mysteriously important Franklin Mint: 
The Civil War Chess Set. 

The Civil War Chess Set: Each piece 
cast in solid pewter (gee, really? Au- 
thentic pewter?) and hand-painted in 
Federal blue or Confederate gray. No- 
tice the exacting detail on the plume in 
Jeb S luart ' s hat. Marvel at the ashes on 
the tip of Grant's cigar. (All right, so I 
don't remember it cxactly-I do, 
however, remember that wc were 
supposed to stand in awe of the atten- 
tiontodctailpaideachpicceol minutiae 
in each individual figurine.) 

You'll get one piece every oil r 
month (keep only the ones you wan' 
The roommate and I figured this out, 
by the way. Arriving at a rate of one 
every other month, it would lake a 
whopping five years and four months 
before one could personally experience 
the confusion of Shiloh or the fury of 
Gettysburg for oneself. There is, per- 
haps, somcchancc lhat, had my parents 
come to me in February of my junior 
year of high school and asked me, 
what perchance, would I like to receive 
as a gift upon graduating from college 
in five years and four months, I might 
well have passed over such pedestrian 
choices as a car or a trip to Europe and 
said, "Mom, Dad, I'd really like a Civil 
War chess set from the Franklin Mint, 
and i f wc order it now , wc ' 1 1 be able to 
play with a full board by May of 1 99 1 !" 
Some chance. . .but not much. 

Let me not dwell on the chess set, 
however, for my memory is vigor- 
ously belching forth numerous ex- 
amples of this curious fare lhat one 
could not escape if one were home sick 
from school in the pre-cable days. The 
Franklin Mint (never ones to rest on 
their laurels) isalso deservedly famous 
for immortalizing Elvis (as if the 
Weekly World News hasn't) in their 
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Amnesty Questions Humanity of Coalition Countries 



Amnesty 
International 



Clear facts. Black and white. Unam- 
biguous choice. These arc the terms 
President Bush used in the letter he 
sent to over 450 college and university 
newpapers several weeks ago. The 
subject was Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. 
The object was to prepare young people 
for military confrontation in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The letter cited Amnesty 
International's recent report on Iraq as 
evidence to support the 
administration's position. I hope the 
administration will soon learn that 
Amnesty members and other student 
activists cannot be misled by oppor- 
tunistic manipulation of the interna- 
tional human-rights movement. 
Amnesty published its report on the 



Iraqi government's gross human-rights 
violations for one purpose: to advance 
the protection of human rights. By 
publicizing such abuses, the movement 
generates public pressure and inter- 
national protest. 

But the United States public should 
not tolerate selective indignation by its 
own government. We can teach our 
political leaders that people's human 
rights arc not convenient issues for 
rhetorical arsenals. 

When taken at face value, President 
Bush's condemnation of torture and 
political killings by Iraqi authorities 
appears laudable. Violations of basic 
human rights should arouse indigna- 
tion and inspire action to stop them. 

The matter becomes less "clear" and 
"unambiguous," however, in the light 
of two questions: Why did our Presi- 
dent remain mute on the subject of the 
Iraqi government's pattern of severe 



human-rights abuses prior to Aug. 
1 990? Why docs he remain mute about 
abuses committed by other govern- 
ments, our so-called coalition partners 
in the region? 

Iraqi soldiers' behavior in Kuwait 
does not constitute a sudden shift to 
the brutal side. Iraqi civilians have 
suffered such cruel and degrading 
treatment by government personnel 
for more than a decade, as detailed in 
numerous Amnesty International re- 
ports. There was no presidential ind ig- 
nation, for example, in 1989, when 
Amnesty released its findings about 
the torture of Iraqi children. And jusia 
few weeks before the invasion of Ku- 
wait, the Bush administration refused 
to conclude that Iraq had engaged in a 
consistent pattern of gross human- 
rights violations. 

If United Stales policies before Aug. 
1990 had reflected concern about the 



Iraqi government's human-rights 
record, our country might not be dig- 
ging in for war today. Tomorrow's 
tensions in the region may well be 
mapped by the human-rights records 
of our long-term "friends," like the 
Syrian government. We've heard little 
from the United States government in 
recent years about the appalling tac- 
tics of repression used in Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. 

Torture is reportedly a common 
practice in Saudi Arabia and Syria. 
There, political detainees have been 
jailed there for prolonged periods 
without charge or trial. Likewise, our 
government fails to act with determi- 
nation against the torture suffered by 
tens of thousands or prisoners held in 
Turkish jails. 

The Egyptian government has sub- 
jected many thousands of political 
prisoners to detention without charge 



or trial. The torture of political prison- 
ers, especially supporters of Islamic 
groups opposing the government, is 
reportedly common in Egypt. In the 
Israeli Occupied Territories, thousands 
of Palestinians have been detained 
without charge or trial. Many of the 
detainees committed the "offense" of 
peacefully exercising their rights to 
free expression and association. Israeli 
troops, often engaging in excessive 
use of force, have killed hundreds of 
Palestinian civilians. 

President Bush's selective indigna- 
tion over Iraq's abuses in Kuwait un- 
dermines the norms of "human de- 
cency" he touts in his letter to campus 
newspapers. All people in all countries 
are entitled to human rights protec- 
tion: International humanitarian stan- 
dards rest upon this principle. The 
standards arc unequivocally practical, 
because human rights protection es- 



tablishes a foundation for just, peace- 
ful, stable order. Exploiting human 
rights to justify violent confrontation 
is itself indecent. 

Amnesty International takes no posi- 
tion on the territorial disputes now 
raging in the Persian Gulf. But we do 
support international coalition-build- 
ing to prevent all egregious human- 
rights violators from conducting busi- 
ness as usual. If President Bush is 
sincere about "desperately want[ing] 
peace" and if he wishes to remove 
ambiguity from his invocation of 
"moral obligation," then let him be 
consistent in his concern for human 
rights. 

Submitted by Tari Stage, co-chair- 
person of MWC Amnesty Internation 

This article was written by 
John G. Healey, Executive Director, 
AlUSA 
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re you following the Gulf War as closely now as you did during 
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"I think public interest dropped after the 
immediate attacks, but it's picking back up 
now that the ground war has begun." 

RyannEllw ( )» 




irst few days? 




I "I haven't watched it as closely because 
i they just say the same things over and 

■ ■ over." 



L 



Malia Hamilton '92 



"No. I haven't beem keeping with things as 
much as in the beginning because the gov- 
ernment is censorim the coverage." 
Dawn Stone '92 

, II. I ...I 1,1,1,, 



"I watch it enough to find out the main 
highlights, but with relatives or friends there, 
I'd probably watch it more." 

Vanessa Martin '92 
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"Not as much because I don't think they're 
telling us everything. It all seems too opti- 
mistic." 

Karen Ccrra '92 




Ellen McCrary's Efforts Aid MWC 
Students with Learning Disabilities 



By Drew Gallagher 

Bullet Staff Writer 



Ellen McCrary came to 
Washington four years ago and since 
then she has changed the school 
forever. 

With the help of linguistics Pro- 
, fessor Dr. Judith Parker, she founded 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Learning Disabled Students 
(SALDS)in 1988, a campus organi- 
zation much needed, according to 
McCrary. 

"When 1 started out as a freshman 
here," said McCrary , a senior, "most 
of the professors weren't aware of 
the possibility of a learning disability 
in a student." 

McCrary was tested and found to 
have a learning disability herself 
when she was in high school. Such 
late detection of learning disabilities 
has become more common and does 
not allow for classification of the 
disability, according to McCrary. 

"Since my learning disability was 
detected so late, the doctors did not 
apply a specific name," she said. 
"But it has most of the characteris- 
tics of dyslexia, as well as some 
others." 

Dyslexia is a learning disability 
that affects an individual 's capacity 
to read and write. Dyslexic tend to 
have trouble processing the written 
word and often have difficulty in 
identifying important points and 
themes while reading, and therefore 
read slower than most. Also, dys- 
lexic have trouble writing, make 
frequent spelling errors, and often 
have difficulty in sentence structure 
and write slower because of these 
difficulties. 

McCrary, who was allowed to take 
her SATs untimcd because of her 
disability, met Parker during her 
freshman year. Together they pro- 
vided the impetus for SALDS. 

"Ellen had the sell direction lo pull 
everything togcttn. and go through 
the procedure of dialing up a con- 
stitution and having it get through 
the administration," said Parker, 
who is certified as a therapist for the 
reading-disabled. 

McCrary also gives Parker a lot of 
credit in helping to start SALDS. 
But even after SALDS was created, 
with Parker as a faculty advisor, 
McCrary had trouble getting stu- 
dents lo join the group. Initially, 
SALDS had only six members. 

"For every one person who joined, 
there was one who would not," said 
McCrary. "I knew people who re- 
fused to join because they had been 
punished previously in high school 
for being learning-disabled." 

McCrary still had work to do with 
learning disabilities on campus. 
Even with the institution of SALDS, 
the organization had no administra- 
tive clout, nor did the College have 
a written policy regarding learning 
disabilities. 

Last year, McCrary 's efforts finally 
paid off, when Mary Washington 
hired Theresa Hopkins as an admin- 
istrator whose duties included 



monitoring and helping the interests 
of learning-disabled students. 
Parker feels that the Hopkins' hiring 



edging learning disabilities on cam- 
pus. 

"The students in SALDS were en- 
couraged to have someone lo push 
things through the system," she said. 

Then last spring, SALDS achieved 
its second concern: a written school 
policy regarding learning disabilities 
was passed by the faculty. 

The policy allows for many im- 
provements, according to McCrary, 
from more time on exams to substitu- 
tion of courses if a required course is 
deemed impossible for a student with 
a learning disability. 

But McCrary maintains that the 
policy still has some glitches. 

"There is no confidentiality," said 
McCrary. "Here, learning-disabled 
students must put their names on pro- 
posals, whereas in other schools there 
is confidentiality. Other schools use 
numbers on the proposals instead of 
names." 

McCrary also related the case of one 
Mary Washington student, in which 
the proposal was rejected because there 
were too many misspellings. 

Yet the acknowledgement of learn- 
ing disabilities on campus at Mary 
Washington is still continuing. This 
year Hopkins left and was replaced by 
Patricia Tracy, whose sole duty is to 
be spokeswoman in the administra- 
tion for the learning-disabled. The 
position, however, is only part-time. 

Parker said that would also be ben- 
eficial to begin a counseling center for 
learning-disabled students. 

But McCrary, a psychology major, 
must now focus her attention else- 
where as she looks at graduate schools. 
She took part of her GREs untimcd, an 
option open to learning-disabled stu- 
dents by law, but she is wary of how 
other colleges and universities will 
view the "untimcd" stigma. 

"It puts your disaoility out in front, 
right there," she said. 

Neither McCrary nor Parker is sure 
how graduate schools view learning- 
disabled students, despite what poli- 
cies may say, but Parker is aware of a 
recent precedent set at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 
"Berkeley has a policy to accommo- 
date learning-disabled students, but 
one professor chose to ignore it and 
did not make accommodations for a 
learning-disabled student," she said. 
"The student filed charges against the 
professor and the court held the pro- 
fessor responsible." 

This ruling forces schools and pro- 
fessors alike to be aware of the needs 
of learning-disabled students, and the 
recent trend among universities seems 
to show that these institutions are be- 
coming more aware of learning dis- 
abilities. 

In 1988, the University of Virginia 
made an addition to its learning-dis- 
abled policy and issued a statement 
saying that learning-disabled students 
were not classified as retarded and 
that admissions standards for learn- 
ing-disabled students would be the 




Ellen McCrary helped start the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Learning Disabled Students. 

same as for other students. 
Though this statement did not af- 
ford any advantages to learning- 
disabled students, it did deal 
positively with the learning-dis- 
abled issue. 

Both the University of Virginia 
and the College of William and 
Mary have adopted policies on 
learning-disabled students which 
allow for such things as oral ex- 
aminations instead of written ex- 
ams and the use of tape recorders 
in the classroom. 

At Brown University, a group of 
learning-disabled students pub- 
lished a pamphlet on dyslexia and 
noted some of its symptoms, and 
also printed the school's policy 
on learning-disabled students to 
help spread awareness among 
students. 

Awareness among students and 
faculty is an area that current 
SALDS President Mike Egan, a 
senior, feels still needs to be ad- 
dressed at Mary Washington. 

"A lot of people arc still not 
aware of thccxtenl of the problem 
and what can be done to help 
students," he said. 

SALDS has grown to about '0 
members, with McCrary aci ; 
as vice-president due to a ...j 
courseload, but both Egan a' I 
McCrary admit that there is still 
trouble getting learning-disabled 
students to join. 

"Reaching out to learning-dis- 
abled students is difficult," said 
Egan. "It has been a sort of 
bugaboo. People are character- 
ized early on and arc stuck in 
classes that they don't really be- 
long in, and now they're hesitant 
toputtheirdisabilityoutinfront." 

McCrary realizes that people 
may not want to join, but she still 
tries to inform students of some 
of the options available to them. 
"I've told a lot of students about 
the opportunity for taking the 
GREs untimcd," she said. 

Maybe McCrary hasn't been 
able to help every student with a 
learning disability on campus, but 
she has tried. And even after she 
graduates this spring, the 
groundwork has been laid for 
future learning-disabled students, 
a groundwork that didn't exist 
when Ellen McCrary came to 
Mary Washington four years ago. 



CORE 

from page 1 

Professors Steven Greenlaw, Adricnne 
May, and Michael Joyce, is heading. 

"Our group likes the idea of sequen- 
tial experiences for a bare minimum of 
the shared experience," said 
Pinschmidt. "This would consist of 
some shared experience as a freshman, 
another as a sophomore, and continu- 
ing throughout the senior year." 

"It would not be inconceivable that 
there would be two or three courses as 
core courses," added Moellcr. "There 
could be more core as clcctives." 

Moellcr cited New York's Brooklyn 
College's core curriculum of ten 
courses at three credit hours as a good 



ASSAULT 



example of one possible core curricu- 
lum. 

"Even with ten courses and a major 
there is still room for clcctives," he 
emphasized. 

Faculty and students see both sides 
to the core curriculum at MWC. 

"As a business major, I avoided tak- 
ing certain classes because I thought I 
wouldn't like them," said senior Erin 
Donnelly. "But if I had taken them 
maybe I would have liked them and 
even changed my major." 
English Professor Daniel Dervin also 
agrees with a core curriculum. 



"I'd like to sec, on one hand, the 
College maintain a balance by re- 
taining and protecting a core of 
works, authors, and ideas," he said. 
"On the other hand, the College 
should also spread out into cultural 
diversity." 

Students like senior Audria Frazier 
are opposed to a change. 

"I'm against it," she said. "I won- 
der who will determine what exactly 
a freshman or sophomore needs." 

There hasn't been a timetable set 
for proposals, but Pinschmidt is ready 
for a change. 



from page 1 



in Mason Hall, says that more inci- 
dents of this type occur than students 
think. "We've always been told, as 
women, to report any sexual assault, 
but a lot of women don't because it's 
loo hard to prove," Southard said . "Why 
should a girl want to go and tell every- 
one about it when it's so personal?" 

"I have seen a big change in safety 
since my freshman year," said Sabine, 



a junior. "My friends and I used to 
walk around at 3 a.m. and didn't even 
think about it, but now when I walk 
I'm always walking quickly. You think 
about it a lot more." 
"There are a lot of places on campus 
thataren't properly lit,"Southard said. 
"If you were to scream, who's to say 
that anyone would ever hear you?" 
Both Gooding and Perry urge stu- 



dents to take necessary precautions 
when walking at night: Avoid dark 
areas, don't walk alone if possible, 
and make others aware if you stay 
out late. If students do not have 
someone available to walk with them , 
Gooding suggests that they call the 
MWC Escort Service at 899-4060. 
The service operates from 7 p.m. to 
1 a.m. 



Black History Emphasized in February 



By Zclina Murray 

Bullet Staff Writer 



"Black history is rich," said Forrest 
A. Parker, acting assistant vice 
president/director of the 
Multicultural Center in Ann Carter 
Lee Hall. It is this richness that will 
be celebrated throughout the month 
of February in the honor of Black 
History Month. 

The kick-off for Mary Washington 
College's celebration of Black His- 
tory was Jan. 3 1 with "Beyond the 
Dream III: A Celebration of Black 
History - The Global Perspective," 
a live, national video teleconference 
featuring more than 20 national and 
international leaders. 

The month's activities were orga- 
nized by more than 40 groups and 
individuals. Activities, which have 
been planned since September, in- 
clude several movies showcasing 
Black talent, plays, panel discussions 
and speakers. 

On Feb. 3 at 3 p.m. in Dodd Audi- 
torium there will be a gospel ex- 
travaganza featuring six gospel 
choirs, including Mary Washington's 
newly formed choir,"Voices of 
Praise." 

Lindiwe Mabuza, chief executive 
of the African National Congress to 
the United Slates will speak on "The 
Plight of the African National Con- 
gress" on Feb. 5 at 7 p.m. in Dodd 
Auditorium. 

The play "1001 Black Inventions- 
will be presented by the Washington, 
D.C.-based Pin Points Theatre on 
Feb. 8 at 7 p.m. and Feb. 9 at 1 p.m., 
both performances will be in Dodd 
Auditorium. 

Later in the month a college work- 




shop will be held for 8- 12th grade 
students and their parents on Feb. 9. 
This workshop will focus on areas, 
such as, finance, the importance of a 
college education, and how parents 
can help their children make the best 
of high school. 

Malika Shabazz, the oldest daugh- 
ter of Malcolm X, will speak in the 
Great Hall at 7:30 p.m., on Feb. 12. 

There will be a panel discussion of 
why we celebrate Black History 
Month on Feb. 1 5 in Meeting Room 
2 of the Campus Center. 

There will be a tour of the Frederick 
Douglass home and the Museum of 
African Art in D.C. on Feb. 16. 

Presentations by the Harambcc 360 
Experimental Theatcron Feb. 17 and 
"Soul and Motion" drum and theatre 
group on Feb. 18. 

A speech by Kenneth Mundy, at- 
torney for former Washington D.C. 
mayor Marion Berry, entitled 
"Community Values vs. First 
Amendment Rights" will be held Feb. 
20 in Dodd Auditorium at 7 p.m. 



A black history lour of Fredericksburg 
on Feb. 23 will be held. "I encourage 
everyone lo attend the tour and sec il 
from another culture's perspective," 
added Parker. 

All programs arc free and open to the 
public, unless otherwise stated. For 
further information on these programs 
or other programs please contact the 
Multi-Cultural Center. 

Black History Month has its roots 
planted in 1926 when it was Negro 
History Week. The founder of this 
weekly celebration was Carter 
Goodwin Woodson. Woodson wanted 
the celebration to coincide with the 
birthdays of Abraham Lincoln and 
Frederick Douglass. It was proclaimed 
Black History Month inl976byJimmy 
Carter. 

"The celebration of Black culture 
actually begins in December with 
Kwanzaa, followed by Maritn Luther 
King, Jr. Day, and it fully blossoms in 
February with the whole month being 
used to celebrate Black historic figures 
and artists," said Parker. 



News Briefs 



CO AR collects clothing for homeless 

! T or several weeks the residence halls and campus 
oilier nave been lnicd with large cardboard boxed 
labelled "clothing drive." A clothing drive was be- 
e un by Community Outreach and Reasourccs 
(COAR) to help the area's needy during the winter 
months. The special projects committee of COAR 
organized the drive and according to Krista Koretzki, 
committee chair, the drive was slow at first. "After 
we contacted more people, it picked up," she added. 

The Special projects committee felt a clothing drive 
would be appropriate in keeping with the themes of 
the Martin Luther King Jr. celebrations. The clothing 
collected is primarily winter clothing and will be 
distributed to various shelters based on the need of 
specific articles. The clothing collected will go to 
various shelter in Fredericksburg, including die Maury 
School Shelter, the Center for Domestic Violence 
and Hope House. After the drive ends, clothing 
donations may still be taken to the COAR office, 
located in the campus center. 



Peters hired as director of gifts 

Robert F. R. Peters, Jr., director of endowment and 
major gifts with United Way in Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, has been named director of special gifts at Mary 
Washington College. 

At Mary Washington, he will have responsibility for 
seeking endowment-related gifts from alumni and 
friends of the college. He will assist the college's 
development office with the current "Campaign for 
Mary Washington," which has raised more than $5 
million since 1987. 

Peters, a native of Bridgeport, Connecticut, comes to 
Mary Washington with over 19 years of fund raising 
experience, having worked with some of the nation's 
largest non-profit organizations. He served three years 
with United Way of America in Washington D.C. as 
director of fund raising resource development. He later 
worked for five years with the Washington D.C. chapter 
of the American Red Cross as director of financial 
development. 



FORUM 

from page 1 

Doug Couvillion, a junior, asked, 
"Are we going to allow a dictator in 
the Middle East to push us around 
with threats of terrorism?" 
Couvillion, who is a member of the 
National Guard, said, "I don't like 
war, but I think it's something that's 
important. We can't let Iraq always 
have its way by using terrorism." 

Wright believes that the U.S., by 
supplying arms to Iraq in the past, is 
partly responsible for the war. "The 
U.S. created this whole damn mess 
in the first place," said Wright. "But 



I don't think it would be a good idea 
to start a problem and walk away 
from it," added Wright. 

Karl Campbell, part-time professor 
of history at MWC, said, "I feel 
George Bush made a terrible decision 
in getting into this war." However, 
since Bush and the Congress have 
already voted to begin this war, said 
Campbell, "What good would stop- 
ping the war now do?" 

According to junior Jeff Jones, "I 
don't support war. I wish there was 
another way, but right now I don't 
see another way short of going in and 
taking one man out." 

The views of some students have 
changed as the war continues. Liz 



Baumgarten, a senior, supported 
the war initially, but has become 
more doubtful as casualties are 
reported. She has two relatives over 
tiiere. 

"One thing that scares me is the 
complete dcmonizalion not just of 
Saddam Hussein, but of Iraq," said 
sophomore Tari Stage of the in- 
creasingly hostile feelings of 
Americans toward their opponents. 

According to Professor Steve 
Farmer, "The person we're bomb- 
ing is not Saddam Hussein. The 
people we're bombing arc like us. 
I think that's wrong." 
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In February 
6th - Open "Mic" Night Come See or Be New Talent 

In Fredericksburg - All Ages Welcome & NO Cover 

7rh - Sean Dargan "Local Hero' Acoustic Favorites 
8th - Hurricane Bob 8 The Streamliners - Texas R&B 

9th - El ues Messengers 

14th - Tom Principato & Powerhouse "Valentine Special" 

1 5th - Wits End - Traditional Irish Music 
16:h Charlie Sayles & His Elues Disciples 
20th - Open "Mic" Night Continues 
21st-22nd-23rd - Brendan's Voyage - Irish Music 
27 th - Ter ranee Simien & The Mallet Playboys - Hot Zydeco 

28th - The Petersons - Progressive Rock 

Watch Hockey Playoffs On Our Satellite TV 
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Smith Amasses 17 Parking Tickets 

Waits for Civil War Chess Set and Ginsu 
knives while not going anywhere 



1 Our SldeHl 
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So here wc arc playing street-hockey, on an 
old, decaying, netlcss tennis court on Sunken 
Road. A handful of jcrsey-clad Merccrites and 
a Willard kid in the goal. A police car cruises 
by. Wc had heard what might happen, but 
didn't pay too much attention. Wc hope he 
docs not slop. We continue to play. Moments 
later, he is up on the court, 'official police 
notebook' in hand, cover flipped back, sharp- 
ened pencil in hand. Wc halt our game and 
approach the good-natured officer. He informs 
us that wc arc no longer allowed to play hockey 
on this useless, cracked, concrete court. Em- 
barrassed, he smiles as though he's enforcing 
a rule he can't believe. 

After some sarcasm and some comments, wc 
ask why. He informs us that some residents 
(wc later found out it was only one) had 
complained about the noise inherent in some of 
our contests. He admits he has no problems 
with our playing, but points at the newly placed 
sign prohibiting our play. Our names, height, 
weight, eye and hair color arc all recorded. He 
smiles the whole time, occassionally slipping 
into laughter, as wc make jokes about the 



policy. He still seems unable to believe he is 
enforcing such a silly rule. 

Wc commended him for doing his job, and 
assured him none of ourcommcnls wcrcdirectcd 
toward him. 

To the point. Do residents who live near the 
College expect to live in a noiseless vaccuum, 
secure from the lives and actions of college 
students? Also, where is it written that the 
opinions of neighbors play a role in the making 
of College policy? Wc pay our money-6,000 
bucks and some change. Why arc wc unable to 
have fun on a nice day because a neighbor of the 
school, a resident of Fredericksburg, dislikes our 
actions. 

What about all the rednecks who harass students 
going to or coming from 7- 1 1 ? I' ve yet to sec any 
city legislation passed which prohibits these 
obnoxious locals from annoying college students. 

Essentially, it's stupid. We don't have a prob- 
lem with visitation, or parking, but when local 
residents start governing our actions within the 
brick walls, we think it's a bit extreme. If they 
don't like living with the noise of the College, 
move. If not.. .deal with it. 



Guess who's lost his right to park on 
campus, or to even have a car at all, for 
that matter? That's right, e'est moi 
(that's mwa for the non-French 
speaking). It seems that last semester, 
I managed to rack upscvcntccn parking 
tickets on two different vehicles. Yes, 
seventeen. Well, whatever. . .the loss 
of car privileges was expected. What 
wasn't expected was the added pro- 
vision that I am not to operate any 
motor vehicle within the city limits of 
Fredericksburg. But wail, there 's more! 
I'm not allowed to drive in the coun- 
ties of Stafford or Spotsylvania cither! 
Should I be caught driving in any of 
the aforementioned areas, I will be 
suspended. Suspended!! 

A few magnanimous exceptions were 
made. Monthly trips to Maryland for 
medication (which corrects a learning 
disorder) have been allowed for, via 
spec lal perm ission granted by the same 
heavy-handed office which meted out 
this justice. Also, it will be forgiven, 
^hcvild 1 have to take the wheel in the 
event that any primary driver I may be 
with has a stroke, aneurism, or be 
olherwise too infirm to drive himself 
home. 

Okay, it's understandably difficult to 
sympathize with a person who has 
accumulated such an impressive sheaf 
of violations-but please let us at least 
let the punishment fit the crime! You 
suspend someone for spinning donuts 
in Ball Circle or for lack of academic 
performance or for marring the 
physical appearance of the buildings. 
You do not, however, suspend some- 
one for parking in unused faculty spots 
overnight! 

I'm lazy. There, I said it. I like parking 
near Willard. Go ahead and lake my 
car, but don't kick me out of school! 
Hell, those seventeen ticki is have 
faltcned this school's coffci to the 
tune of S3()0. If anything, thc> should 
create a Mike Smith Mcmorl :! Park- 



ing Space! (Lord knows it's paid for.) 

Many have asked me how the school 
can have jurisdiction outside the cam- 
pus like this. I have no idea. The rea- 
soning behind it, however, is that I've 
flagrantly abused the privilege of 
havingacaron campus(which is true), 
and therefore should not be allowed to 
have access to a car at all. That's fine. 
Thai's just. I abused a privilcgc--I 
should lose it. But to threaten suspen- 
sion is inane! Fine me. Hold my tran- 
scripts. Give me community service. 
But suspension is a draconian and 
unwarranted response to an otherwise 
petty offense. 

Suspension as a possible recourse is 
in the Student Handbook and in the 
Parking Policy. That being the case, I 
take issue not with the administrators, 
but rather with the policy as written. 
There are other and better ways to put 
teeth into rules than to resort to such 
ferocious punishment. I'd like to sug- 
gest that such methods be investigated 
and implemented with the same zeal as 
the enforcement of the current policy 
receives. 

Hey! What's that faculty car doing in 
a senior space? Someone ticket it! 

Well, let me here cast smooth tran- 
sition to the wind and launch into what 
I had really intended to write on this 
week. There has, of late, been a sort of 
spontaneous crescendo of interest in 
the American Civil War, which 
seemed, not coincidcntally, to follow 
the airing of the nine-part Civil War 
scries on PBS last fall-attested to by 
the fact that it was near impossible to 
force-add into the single section of the 
Civil War class. Well, this article has 
nothing whatsoever to do with theCivil 
War. Itdocs, however, have to do with 
a curious genre of products available 
to the public (products with which wc 
arc all familiar), which the recent in- 
terest in the Civil War brought to the 
forefront of my mn'tinl m-prl* h^ifVd 



by the ever-famous offspring of the 
mysteriously important Franklin Mint: 
The Civil War Chess Set. 

TheCivil WarChcss Set: Each piece 
cast in solid pewter (gee, really? Au- 
thentic pewter?) and hand-painted in 
Federal blue or Confederate gray. No- 
lice the exacting detail on the plume in 
Jeb Stuart's hal. Marvel at the ashes on 
the tip of Grant's cigar. (All right, so I 
don't remember it cxactly--I do, 
however, remember that wc were 
supposed to stand in awe of the atten- 
tion to detail paid each piece of minutiae 
in each individual figurine.) 

You'll get one piece every otl r 
month (keep only the ones you wan' 
The roommate and I figured this out, 
by the way. Arriving at a rate of one 
every other month, it would take a 
whopping five years and four months 
before onccould personally experience 
the confusion of Shiloh or the fury of 
Gettysburg for oneself. There is, per- 
haps, some chance that, had my parents 
come to me in February of my junior 
year of high school and asked me, 
what perchance, would I like to receive 
as a gift upon graduating from college 
in five years and four months, I might 
well have passed over such pedestrian 
choices as a car or a trip to Europe and 
said, "Mom , Dad, I 'd really like a Civil 
War chess set from the Franklin Mint, 
and if wc order it now, we'll be able to 
play with a fill 1 board by May of 1 99 1 ! " 
Some chance. . .but not much. 

Let me not dwell on the chess set, 
however, for my memory is vigor- 
ously belching forth numerous ex- 
amples of this curious fare that one 
could not escape if one were homesick 
from school in the prc-cablc days. The 
Franklin Mint (never ones to rest on 
their laurels) isalso deservedly famous 
for immortalizing Elvis (as if the 
Weekly World News hasn't) in their 

sec SMITH, page 4 



Amnesty Questions Humanity of Coalition Countries 



Amnesty 
International 



< 



Clear facts. Black and white. Unam- 
biguous choice. These arc the terms 
President Bush used in the letter he 
sent to over 450 college and university 
newpapers several weeks ago. The 
subject was Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. 
The object was to prepare young people 
formiliiary confrontation in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The letter cited Amnesty 
International's recent report on Iraq as 
evidence to support the 
administration's position. I hope the 
administration will soon learn that 
Amnesty members and other student 
activists cannot be misled by oppor- 
tunistic manipulation of the interna- 
tional human-rights movement. 
Amnesty published its report on the 



Iraqi govcrnmcnt'sgrosshuman-rights 
violations for one purpose: to advance 
the protection of human rights. By 
publicizing such abuses, the movement 
generates public pressure and inter- 
national protest. 

But the United States public should 
not tolerate selective indignation by its 
own government. Wc can teach our 
political leaders that people's human 
rights arc not convenient issues for 
rhetorical arsenals. 

When taken at face value, President 
Bush's condemnation of torture and 
political killings by Iraqi authorities 
appears laudable. Violations of basic 
human rights should arouse indigna- 
tion and inspire acuon to slop them. 

The mailer becomes less "clear" and 
"unambiguous," however, in the light 
of two questions: Why did our Presi- 
dent remain mute on the subject of the 
Iraqi government's pattern of severe 



human-rights abuses prior to Aug. 
1 990? Why docs he remain mute about 
abuses committed by other govern- 
ments, our so-called coalition partners 
in the region? 

Iraqi soldiers' behavior in Kuwait 
docs not constitute a sudden shift to 
the brutal side. Iraqi civilians have 
suffered such cruel and degrading 
treatment by government personnel 
for more than a decade, as detailed in 
numerous Amnesty International re- 
ports. There was no presidential indig- 
nation, for example, in 1989, when 
Amnesty released its findings about 
the torture of Iraqi children. Andjusia 
few weeks before the invasion of Ku- 
wait, the Bush administration refused 
to conclude that Iraq had engaged in a 
consistent pattern of gross human- 
rights violations. 

If United Stales policies before Aug. 
1990 had reflected concern aboul ihc 



Iraqi government's human-rights 
record, our country might not be dig- 
ging in for war today. Tomorrow's 
tensions in the region may well be 
mapped by the human-rights records 
of our long-term "friends," like the 
Syrian government. We've heard litdc 
from the United States government in 
recent years about the appalling tac- 
tics of repression used in Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. 

Torture is reportedly a common 
practice in Saudi Arabia and Syria. 
There, political detainees have been 
jailed there for prolonged periods 
without charge or trial. Likewise, our 
government fails to act with determi- 
nation against the torture suffered by 
tens of thousands or prisoners held in 
Turkish jails. 

The Egyptian government has sub- 
jected many thousands of political 
prisoners to detention without charge 



or trial. The torture of political prison- 
ers, especially supporters of Islamic 
groups opposing the government, is 
reportedly common in Egypt. In the 
Israeli Occupied Territories, thousands 
of Palestinians have been detained 
without charge or trial. Many of the 
detainees committed the "offense" of 
peacefully exercising their rights to 
free expression and association. Israeli 
troops, often engaging in excessive 
use of force, have killed hundreds of 
Palestinian civilians. 

President Bush's selective indigna- 
tion over Iraq's abuses in Kuwait un- 
dermines the norms of "human de- 
cency" he touts in his letter to campus 
newspapers. All people in all countries 
arc entitled to human rights protec- 
tion: International humanitarian stan- 
dards rest upon this principle. The 
standards arc unequivocally practical, 
because human rights protection es- 



tablishes a foundation for just, peace- 
ful, stable order. Exploiting human 
rights to justify violent confrontation 
is itself indecent. 

Amnesty International takes no posi- 
tion on the territorial disputes now 
raging in the Persian Gulf. But we do 
support international coalition-build- 
ing to prevent all egregious human- 
rights violators from conducting busi- 
ness as usual. If President Bush is 
sincere about "desperately want|ing| 
peace" and if he wishes to remove 
ambiguity from his invocation of 
"moral obligation," dicn let him be 
consistent in his concern for human 
rights. 

Submitted by Tari Stage, co-chair- 
person of MWC Amnesty Internation 

This article was written by 
John G. Ilealey, Executive Director. 
AWSA 
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War as closely now as you did during the first few days? 

, <L --m^ — , i — 1 i jm Snt 



"I think public interest dropped alter the 
immediate attacks, but it's picking back up 
now that the ground war has begun." 

Ryann Ellis 94 



I "I haven't watched it as closely because 
they just say the same things over and 

over." 

Malia Hamilton '92 
■ ■ — , 




"No. I haven't becm keeping with things as 
much as in the beginning because the gov- 
ernment is censorin. the coverage." 

Dawn Stone '92 

SIS!!!? 



"I watch it enough to find out the main 
| highlights, but with relatives or friends there, 
I'd probably watch it more." 

Vanessa Martin '92 
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"Not as much because I don't think they're 
telling us everything. It all seems too opti- 



mistic. 



Karen Cerra '92 
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CNN Defended, Smith Attacked 



To the Editor, 

Mike Smith's bashing of CNN in his 
recent commentary was totally un- 
called for. CNN is simply the best 
news source around. It is everywhere, 
has terrific reporters, and is up-to- 
date, to say the least. 

During Secretary of Defense Dick 
Cheney's first press conference at the 
start of Operation Desert Storm, he 
was asked about casualty figures. He 
responded by telling the press and the 
millions of Americans glued to the 
television that night to watch CNN. 

I feel blind not having CNN in my 
dorm. Sure, the networks' coverage of 
the war has been excellent, but it is not 
the same as having CNN. 
Mike Smith complained aboulCNN's 
broadcasts out of Iraq. Sure, most, if 
not all, of it is propaganda, and every- 



one knows it But still, I want to know 
what they are saying, junk or not. I 
want to know what the Iraqis are 
claiming. I think it also shows how 
good CNN is when they are the only 
station allowed to broadcast footage 
out of Baghdad. 
I always find the opinions of people 
like Mike Smith interesting during 
crises like this one. Don'tget me wrong, 
he is a great guy; but he is the typical 
politician with a "Soldier of Fortune 
Complex," the type who wouldn't 
hesitate to send troops here, or "kick 
some Commie butt" over there, as 
long as it's not him. 

I've seen him a number of times 
walking around Campus Walk wear- 
ing a T-shirt that says something like 
"I'd fly 10,000 miles to smoke a 



Camel." Well, why don't you then, 
Mike? Why are you still here at Mary 
Washington? Why don't you join up if 
you're so gung-ho? People are dying 
over there. Why are you figuring out 
the quickest way into graduate school 
so you can avoid a possible draft? 
Mike, how long ago was it that you and 
many of your Republican buddies were 
supporting Hussein, sending him 
money and arms? 

I would like to close by saying to our 
troops that your valor over there is 
second to none. And I, and, I hope, 
everyone else, is thinking about you 
everyday, and supports you 100 per- 
cent. Godspeed your safe return home. 

Leonard C. Ornstein 94 



Democracy Demanded in Visitation Policies 



To the Editor, 

Students, don't you really think it is 
time to cut the umbilical cord with 
Residence Life and make our own 
policies concerning visitation in a truly 
democratic manner? 

Open your eyes and look at the situ- 
ation. There are a bunch of old, white- 
haired ladies with horn-rimmed glasses 
stating that a student' s purposcat Mary 
Washington College is to study, and 
therefore has no need for opposite-sex 
visitors after 2 a.m. on weeknights. 
But, to disguise the fact that they arc 
pushing a moral code, they wi II approve 
24-hour visitation on weekends and 
intra hall visitation during the week! 
Do ihcy know what the word hypoc- 

isy mcans--or do they think it's 

A '■'hr'imor'*:'' 

Docs anyone realize the catch when 
the administration says that dorms can 
vote for their own policies? Sure, we 
can vole yes or no, but those who 
cannot vote are counted as "no" votes 
(not to mention the 80 percent approval 
requirement). Is that why voting times 
are usually set during the Super Bowl 



and "The Simpsons"? Wow, Residence 
Life (the BOV's ramrod) is promoting 
about as much democracy as a Cuban 
dictator. May I recommend that the 
dean of Residence Life mail these cool 
policies to the Chinese government? 
Those tactics should keep them in 
power for a few more years. 

Oh yes, speaking of tactics, did you 
hear that housing contracts have been 
extended from one semester to one 
year? Yep. This means that when all 
the freshmen return next fall and realize 
what a reeking bunch of policies exist 
in their dorms, nobody will be able to 
move off-campus in December with- 
out thci r p. . rents sli 1 1 being charged for 
the sprinf semester. Hov. s that for a 
•"lrchnT "Like a goo I no ichhor 
State Far n is there." 

Obvious to all, this Mw bad-lettuce 
policy went into effect because ev- 
eryone is moving off-campus. Folks, 
MWC's losing money. But face it, 
grown people do not like being told 
when a fricnd--of either sex-can or 
cannot visit you in your rented dorm 



Physical Plant Employees Become Victims 
of Insensitivity and Unfair Stereotypes 



To the Editor, 

As a community, MWC has been 
striving lately to address problems 
arising from insensitivity and unfair 
stereotypes, and this has been much 
appreciated. It happens sometimes, 
however, that through an unintended 
oversight, people's feelings can get 
hurt. Two recent incidents, though 
seemingly harmless, seem to under- 
score the need more aware of what we 
do and what we say, because both had 
effects fell very deeply by our Physi- 
cal Plant workers. 

The first was an article in the Bullet 
(December 4, 1990) entiUed "Police 
Caution About Thefts Over Christ- 
mas. " Though certainly not their intent, 
it showed a grievous lack of sensitivity 
on the part of the Campus Police and 
the Bullet. The article in question, 
which was intended to advise students 
to secure or take home valuable items 
over the break, offended many Physical 
Plant workers. Through its quotes and 
its structure, the article implied that 
the Physical Plant workers were the 
ones one had to protect against. 

Something we should all be aware of 



is that these folks are in and out of our 
rooms all the time (changing light 
bulbs, fixing doorknobs, installing 
blinds, etc.) It's part of their job. Fur- 
ther, each time they go to a room for a 
service call, their names are clearly 
marked on a service roster. And what 
the article failed to point out is that 
there have been no major occurrences 
of theft over the holidays in recent 
memory. Under the circumstances, a 
note of formal apology from the 
campus police and from the Bullet are 
not unwarranted. 

The second incident was an internal 
memo circulated to all Physical Plant 
personnel by their managers instruct- 
ing them to remove all materials of an 
adultor"sexually explicit" nature from 
all public work areas because such 
materials "encourage sexual harass- 
ment and discrimination." 

Look, the removal of obscene mate- 
rial is consistent with professional 
decorum and is very reasonable to 
require. But to couch it in terms of 
reducing the likelihood of sexual as- 
sault suggests a preconception on the 



part of the memo's issuers that they 
have a duty to arrest the baser in- 
stinctual drives of their workers. One 
guy thought it was so ludicrous, he 
sneered mockingly,"better put away 
my Snap-On Tools calendar, I might 
rape someone!" I appreciate the push 
to mash out sexism and such, but let us 
not fill one hole by digging another. 
These men and women are not rapists 
or deviants. Rather, they are people 
with feelings and with pride. They're 
cool to hang out with (try it sometime). 
They're like anybody else: they have 
jobs to do, they do them well, they feel 
good when they've done good work. 
This campus is so beautiful because 
they do their jobs so well. They are 
proud of this school and the function 
they serve here, and they are proud of 
us. Let us all then strive to return the 
sentiment where we can, and please 
let's try to think before we speak. 
Thank you. 

Michael Smith "91 and 
Wdlard's 103 Unit 



SMITH, 

from page 3 



Elvis '67 Commemorative Plate (with 
plate stand), of which so few were 
printed that the existing stock was des- 
tined to become a valuable family 
keepsake for generations to come. 
I was ceaselessly amazed at the pro- 
liferation of stupid stuff you could buy 
through this avenue of techno-com- 
mercialism, all beamed in from some 
queer universe where everything is 
locked at the inflation-defying price of 
$19.95. "In Japan, the hand can be 
used like a knife. . .but not on a tomato! 
(splat)." After seeing how well a Ginsu 
knife could handle such industrial 
duties as sawing through nails and 
cans, it seemed such a misallocation of 
resources to use it for such pal try chores 
as slicing tomatoes or cutting steak. 
You could fell trees with those bad 
boys! 

"Order now and we'll send you eight 
steak knives, two paring knives, two 
soup ladles, an orange peeler, an apple 
corer, a scaling knife and the last 



butcher knife you'll ever need (Jason, 
eat your heart out)! If you call right 
now, we'll send you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE a bonus gift-an authentic Ori- 
ental bamboo steamer. It locks in vita- 
mins and seals in flavor. What would 
you expect to pay for this incredible 
value? $50? $75? $100? Would you 
believe all this for the low low price of 
just $19.95?!!!" ($60 shipping and 
handling) You have to admit, there 
were some pretty impressive values. 

It never really occurred to me that, 
while sitting home with the flu watch- 
ing "Hogan's Heroes" and "Rat Patrol," 
I was being introduced to such a sig- 
nificant hunk of Americana. What 
would life be without "Diamondelles," 
each one with a certificate of authen- 
ticity (I was really swept away by that 
one, "Wow! diamond rings for 
$19.95!," naively oblivious to the fact 
that the "elle" ending rendered them 
about as valuable as, say, a jacket 
madcof 100 percent Genuine Pleather). 

And our cultural vocabulary would 
seem incomplete without the likes of 
"internationally-famous recording 



artist" Zamfir, who plays your and my 
favorite melodies on the hauntingly 
beautiful pan flutes. However can one 
resist? The first time I heard of Julio 
Iglesias was on those ads, along with 
other such immortals as Slim "Bull- 
frog" Whitman and Boxcar Willie, 
who would otherwise have been swept 
into obscurity like so many grains of 
sand. 

Come to m y room sometime and view 
my collection. We'll play half a game 
of chess and crunch on some healthy 
steamed veggies. Our spirits will be 
soothed by the breathy tones of the pan 
flute and our lives will be complete 
because we were vigilant enough not 
to let these essential values pass us by. 
You know, Zamfir has a new album 
out. I'd like to get it but I'm not al- 
lowed to drive to the mall! 

Well, that's all my time for this week. 
I'll see you around campus and you 
will doubtless see me (unless I get 
suspended)-ril be the one with the 
rock-hard thighs from walking every- 
where. Anyone going to Maryland 
soon? Give me a call. 



room. This is similar to some kind of 
Palestinian curfew! Besides, living off- 
campus is cheaper. 

Students, the only way these Nixon- 
cronie-influcnccd policies will end is 
if we can band together and tell the 
man to put it in a pipe and smoke it. 
Don't get me wrong, I'm not encour- 
aging some kind of coup attempt. Let's 
just form a petition, or something 
similar, to protest this load of excre- 
ment. Save the Molotov cocktails for 
the celebration (he sure knew how to 
make a great drink!). 

Okay, I have said my war and peace. 
Now I just hope a police Jeep Chero- 
kee does not run me down on Campus 
Walk-in four-wheel drive. Hopefully, 
some suocr-eluotl rvol id« hnvr r»r> 'nod 
up and realized that under all this po- 
litical garbage, there really is c prob- 
lem with our dorm policies. Don't you 
agree that students should have a true 
and democratic voice in making deci- 
sions about their own lives? 

Stephen T.Miller '91 



People sum up 
the service they get 

from tiaa-cref 
with one common 
expression. 




Knowing that the future will be comfort- 
. able and secure will bring a smile to 
anybody's face. 

Getting the best service anywhere will 
make that smile even broader. 

At TIAA-CREF, we believe that good 
retirement planning takes more than just 
helping you get what you want down the 
road. It also takes making sure you get what 
you need, every step of the way. 

THE INDIVIDUAL SERVICE YOU WANT, 
PLUS ALL THE INFORMATION YOU NEED. 

Our retirement planning specialists are 
experienced professionals who can work 
with you, one-on-one. You can call them for 
accurate answers to your questions about 
retirement goals and allocating your retire- 
ment premiums. 

We send you clear, informative quarterly 
and annual reports about your accounts. 
We also provide newsletters and booklets on 
taxes and other important retirement issues. 
You'll even have access to easy-to-use PC 
programs to help you plan for retirement, 
and a special network of automated 800 
numbers— available 24 hours a day 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SERVICES 
NO OTHER ORGANIZATION CAN MATCH. 

TIAA-CREF is a nonprofit organization. 
For over 70 years, we've been dedicated to 



serving the retirement needs of the academic 
community. We're helping over 200,000 peo- 
ple enjoy a comfortable retirement now. And 
we're working on behalf of over 1,000,000 
others to build a strong financial future. 

WHAT CAN OUR COMMITMENT 
TO SERVICE MEAN TO YOU? 

You can select from a variety of investment 
options. If you participate in TIAA-CREF, 
you can continue in the program even if you 
move-to any of 4,400 institutions. You can 
retire when you want, and choose from 
many different income options. And we give 
the administrators at your institution all the 
help they need to make sure your retirement 
plan is working for you. 

Our special combination of personal 
attention, expert counseling, an array of 
choices, and useful information gives you all 
the tools for retirement— the way you want it. 

TIAA-CREF There's no one else like us: 
dedicated to one group of people and one 
purpose— you and your future. 

Now that's something to smile about. 



g Ensuring the future 
I for those who shape it. " 
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GET 
LOADED 

FOR ONLY 

$7.99 




IT'S TIME FOR DOMINO'S PIZZA." 



ONE MEDIUM ORIGINAL PIZZA LOADED WITH AS MANYTOPPINGSAS YOU 
LIKE FOR ONLY $7.99, PLUS TAX! 



Serving Mary Washington 

371-3030 

1289 Jefferson Davis Hwy. 
Hours. Open for Lunch! 

11AM-12MID Sun.-Thurs. 
11AM- 1AM Fri. & Sat. 




FREE CAN COOLER ! 

To celebrate 30 years of pizza delivery, Domino's 
Pizza will give away a FREE CAN COOLER to 
callers saying "Happy 30th Birthday Domino 's Pizza ' 
when ordering a large one topping or more pizza. 
While supplies last. 
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Fully Loaded 
Pizza 

$7.99! 



Gel a medium ongiiul piua loaded with as many 
loppings as you like for only J7 99, plus lax! 
Not valid after 2717/91 



Beat the Clock! 



Call between 6PM and 9PM and pay only the prue 
of the lime you call for a large cheese pi^a 1 
A.Miti 'iul uitMiiR* il tt >.>< t> (U% iiuIimW hi 
all Beat the CUk piko ) 



Not valid aficr 2/17/91 
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and 4 Cokes 

$9.99! 



Gel a brge one item pizza and 4 cans of Coca Cnk* 
classic or diet Cuke* for only $9 99, plus lax! 
Not valid after 2/17/91 



11, 



Or* coupon pit ptoi Vlbo it pifflcpilino. 
Kijonwodll Prion mmiry Cuitorr.lt pM | 
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IN ASSOCIATION WITH 

YOUNG AMERICAN'S FOUND ATION AND 
MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE REPUBLICANS 



— 



PRESENT 



[RALLY FOR VICTORY! 



ON SATURDAY FEBRUARY 9TH 

THOUSANDS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS WILL ASSEMBLE AT THE CAMPUS 
OF WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY TO SHOW OUR PRESIDENT AND 
THE REST OF THE WORLD THAT AMERICANS SUPPORT OUR TROOPS 
AND OUR POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

TRANSPORTATION IS FREE* 



WE HAVE RESERVED BUSES FOR THE USE OF MARY WASHINGTON 
STUDENTS. HOWEVER, SPACE IS LIMITED. 

IF YOU WANT TO BE A PART OF THIS HISTORICAL EVENT PLEASE 
RESERVE YOUR SPACE BY CONTACTING: 



BRADY CHAPMAN 

X 4472 

BUSES WILL LEAVE AT APPROXIMATELY 1 0:30 SATURDAY 
FEB. 9TH AND WILL RETURN AT APPROXIMATELY 9:30 THAT 
NIGHT. 

*SIGN UP NOW!!* 



POSSIBLE SPEAKERS INCLUDE: 

-BOBDORNAN 

-CONGRESSMAN JACK KEMP 
-SENATOR ADM. JEREMIAH DENTON 
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Mixed Media Artist Featured in duPont 



By Lisa Rasmuson 

■ Special to the Bullet 

A booming voice rings 
out and the halls of duPont 
Galleries become as alive 
as the artwork on its walls. 

"Hi. how arc you doing?" 
the voice says. "The same 
old Big Al here." 

The man behind the 
voice, artist Allen Carter, 
is sharply dressed in a pin- 
striped suit and is sporting 
a fish-shaped tie. They call 
him "Big Al" because 
that's what he is- very big. 
He walks from room to 
room shaking hands and 
hugging friends, his 
deeply-pitched laugh 
echoing through the halls. 
Like his artwork, Big Al 
commands attention 
wherever he goes. 

"If you're looking for anyone here, 
find Big Al and that's where they'll 
be," one observer comments. 

Allen D. Carter, known to most people 
as "Big Al," opened his art show 
"Present Intense" on Jan. 20, in Mary 
Washington College's duPont Galler- 
ies. His artwork, using a mixture of 
techniques ranging from ink-sketch- 
ing to air-brushing, will be on display 
through Feb. 10. 

Carter has had work shown exten- 
sively throughout the country and is 
currently featured in a prestigious 
traveling exhibition under the spon- 
sorship of the Southeastern Center for 
Contemporary Art. 

He is a mixed-media artist who com- 
bines traditional and non-traditional 
materials in his work. 

"A piece of tar paper from a roof," 
explains DiBella, "or some material 
which you could easily pick up in a 
trash can or off the floor, which would 
not normally be associated wiih a fine 
art material, [Carter] takesand applies 




Allen Carter Is currently displaying his work In the duPont Galleries. 



to his work andgives it high-art status.." 

The use of unusual materials can be 
found in several of his works, includ- 
ing "Open," in which he has affixed 
what appears to be a mirror frame at an 
angle, and added several paint-splat- 
tered pieces of wood to create a three- 
dimensional work of art. 

Carter goes beyond the mere use of 
mixed media, according to Susannc 
Arnold, director of duPont Galleries. 
His work is extremely complex, she 
says, and it embodies the entire history 
of 20th-century art. 

DiBella agrees. "He has a very strong 
working knowledge of the themes and 
movements of art. . . and can synthe- 
size them (within his work)," DiBella 
said. "Carter's work is very exprcs- 
sionistic and highly experimental." 

It is not only his extensive knowledge 
that makes Carter what he is, but his 
attitude as an artist. "As artists, you 
must take chances, you must go be- 
yond what people say you ran do," 
explains Carter. "I don't believe that an 



artist should have one style-an artist 
should just do." 

Despite the complexity of Carter's 
work, Arnold states that it is for ev- 
eryone. Shecxplainsthat whatcatches 
the eyes of most people is "the color 
and the exuberance and the direct- 
ness, and the fact that the figures [in 
Carter's work] are obviously trying 
to say something." 

What are they trying to say? 

Carter says that although many of 
his works have overriding social 
themes like the plight of the home- 
less and the poor, it is the process of 
his art that is the most important. The 
subject, he says, is secondary. 

Putting his unique use of materials 
and dimensions aside, Michael 
Welzenbach of The Washington Post 
states, "One of Carter's strongest at- 
tributes is his sheer gift for painung 
and drawing." 

Harold Symes, Carter's high-school 
art teacher and one of the first people 
to encoun je him in his work, agrees. 



"There was never any 
doubt about his ability as 
an artist," said Symes, who 
describes Carter's unfor- 
gettable talent as a student 
and recalls his ability to 
remember everything he 
had ever been taught about 
art from the first grade on, 
and to utilize it in his work. 
Symes fondly remembers 
the intuitive of "his favor- 
ite student," who at one 
point constructed a very 
realistic papicr-machd 
crucifixion. This was a 
radical subject for a high- 
school student to under- 
take, according to Symes, 
but its submission in a lo- 
cal art show won Carter 
first place. 

Being an artist isn't 
Carter's only talent or 
concern. He himself was a high-school 
art teacher for several years before re- 
tiring to concentrate on his own work. 
In a painting class taught by DiBella, 
Carter commented, "Most people are 
afraid of paint. I say, why? I love paint, 
I love the feel of paint!" he exclaimed, 
embracing his face with his hands, 
leaving there an abundance of splotchy 
color to the shock and amusement of 
the class. 

With another flip of his paint brush, 
leaving a speck of white paint resting 
upon his navy blue cap, he instructed 
the class, "You can't be inhibited, 
sometimes you've got to just go for it." 

Although he has retired from teach- 
ing.Carter continues to work with gifted 
students in the D.C. area. "I believe I'm 
indebted to motivating young people 
who have talent and who want to ex- 
tend that talent," he stated earnestly. 

The duPont Galleries are open Mon.- 
Fri.from 10 a.m. until 4 p.m. and Sat.- 
Sun. from 1-5 p.m. 



S A Vice President Continues Successful Term 



By Zclina Murray 

Bullet Staff Writer 



"I apologize for my appearance," says 
Liam Cleaver '92, vice president of 
the Student Association. He is dressed 
in a pair of khaki pants, a blue blazer, 
and a grecn-and-blue-slripcd tie. "I 
just got back from Swectbriar-a lec- 
ture," he explains. 

The second-most noticeable thing 
about Cleaver, aside from his "messy" 
attire, is his English accent. "I was 
born in Charlotte, N.C., but my par- 
ents later went back to Devon, England. 
Devon is the 'English Riviera,' the sun 
shines there," he smiles. 

"We didn't move to Virginia until 
1980, so I have dual citizenship," he 
explains. "I still go to England every 
summer. I get to sec my friends-it's 
great," he adds. 

When asked why he chose Mary 
Washington, he says he had to make 
his parents, who were products of the 
English school system, understand 
things like homecoming, prom, and 
going to a college or university. "I 
wanted to go to a small school where 
I could have a fairly useful conversa- 
tion with any of my professors. I can 
do that here." 

Cleaver was involved on campus from 
the start. "I was a senator from 
Randolph my freshman year," he ex- 
plains. He went on to become Senate 
vice president his sophomore year. 

"I decided to run for SA vice presi- 
dent parUy because I looked up to Liz 
Baumgarten. I admired the great job 
she did with the Senate and she en- 
couraged me to run for the position," 
he says. Baumgarten held the SA 
presidential position. 

His main job as SA vice president is 
to preside over the Senate. "This year 
the senators have been incredible. I've 
never seen a group of people who ha ve 
had so many ideas and proposals that 
they want to get through." 

This year the Senate has taken polls 
on a number of student issues, like the 
visitation policy, student parking, li- 
brary hours, the possibility of a Greek 
system, and several others. 'The polls 
have covered five to seven hundred 
people, so there's been a good cross- 



section of campus life represented," he 
explains. 

"Many of the polls arc on-going, so 
even if the information isn't used this 
year, it can be used the next," he says. 
Cleaver credits Dean Lcffcrts with do- 
ing a successful job of keeping an open 
line between the Senate and the admin- 
istration. 

He is excited about running for SA 
president for next year. "I want to give 
as much as I can to the school," says 
Cleaver. "I encourage anyone thinking 
about running to go ahead and run," he 
smiles. "I would like to see a lot of 
people involved in the contest." 

Cleaver adds that there have been 
good and bad voter turnouts for office 
elections. "I think Kurt [Rupprecht, 
SA president] has done a good job 
keeping a dialogue between the stu- 
dents and the administration going. I 
would like to continue that next year, if 
I'm elected. I also have a lot of program 
ideas," he adds. "But I'm not ready to 
talk about them yet." 

According to Cleaver, the hardest 
aspect about running for the office is 
not being able to work so closely with 
the Senate he has played an active role 
in the last three years. 

In addition to being SA vice presi- 
dent, Cleaver is also involved with the 
International History Society, the Es- 
cort Service, the S A Finance Commit- 
tee, and Pi Gamma Mu. He was a 
member of the crew team his freshman 
year and took part in Daybreak, a pro- 
gram that helps mentally retarded and 
handicapped kids. 

"I love kids," he says, referring to 
Daybreak, "and to spend time with 
them is heartwarming for me." 

He also enjoys intramural softball, 
sailing, skiing, and rock-climbing. 

During the summer, in addition to 
going home to Devon, he is an intern 
for the State Department. "I work in the 
Retired Foreign Service Office. I'm a 
research assistant for journalists, the 
Department of Justice, and congress- 
men." 

CLeaver is double-majoring in inter- 
national affairs and history, and would 
like to be an international lawyer. "I'm 
going to go to grad school. Most likely 
I'll go to the University of Virginia, 




Photo Mark Rashleigh 
SA vice president Liam Cleaver plans on running for president next year. 



because it has a good name for law 
and because of the cost," he explain 
He would like to stay in Virginia after 



his schooling. "Anywhere near Wash- 
ington, D.C," he adds. "And I'd like to 
travel internationally." 
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President Anderson 
Strives to Improve 
Campus Facilities 

By Christy Fanelli 

Bullet Staff Writer 

The red brick path leading to 
Brompton, the home oi Mary 
WashingtonCollege President 
William Anderson, takes the 
visitor to the top of a well- 
manicured hillside overlook- 
ing the vast spread of Old 
Towne Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

From this view, with the 40- 
ycar-old colonial house be- 
hind, a visitor can almost feel 
the history of a once-famous 
town which has been lost in 
thecommercialism of the 20th 
century. 

Anderson's well-preserved 
home complements the dis- 
tinguished appearance that Anderson himself tries to assert by wearing a 
well - tailored navy blue power suit. Such prominence, however, is a sharp 
contrast to the home life of the busy administrator. 
As the frontdoor of Brompton is opened the visitor is greeted by two small 
leaping dogs and Mason, Anderson's 16-year-old daughter. The other 
members of Anderson's family include William, 14, Harper, 18, and Jane, 
the President's wife for 22 years. 

At age 49, Anderson has enjoyed eight years in the president's office at 
Mary Washington. 

Some progress made during Anderson 's stint includes the construction of 
the student center, the library, and Campus Walk, in addition to the recent 
renovations of Seacobeck and Trinkle. 

Trinkle, the former library, now houses classrooms for the historic 
preservation and math departments, in addition to new office space. 
Anderson hopes to open the facility within a month. 

Future improvements that he isdcveloping include phone-in regristraibn; 
a new data hook-up system to allow for video, computer, and telephone 
lines throughout campus; and the renovation of old residence halls, to be 
paid for with $500,000 taken from tuition and slate funds. The noticeable 
changes can be expected to be seen in the fall of 1992. 

"We're a college that looks at the total student and we're moving towards 
that," Anderson commented. "I believe that. . .that people buy an institu- 
tion of higher education based on the known quality that's there, and 
quality is not ( ust in the classroom; quality is what you offer campuswide." 

Renovation-, are not the only things that contribute to the Coin ge's recent 
success in luring applicants. In 1979 Mary Washington accepted 80 
percent of those who applied; however, in 1990 it offered admission to only 
42 percent of its applicants, 90 percent of whom ranked in the top fifth of 
their graduating senior classes. 

Despite the increase in academic standards and in the popularity of the 
school, there is concern among the students and faculty that the community 
has exceeded its limit. The current enrollment is at approximately 3,740. 
Although Anderson concedes that the ideal enrollment would be 2,200, he 
feels that the school can adequately accomodate 4,000 students. 

Part of Anderson's philosophy maintains that students are capable of 
responsibility. Through a new self-governing program issued in the 
freshman dorms, he hopes that students will learn that they have control 
over their lives, and that they will continue to act responsibly throughout 
their four years at the school. 

"I think there's a greater awareness among the students of their options," 
stated Rhonda Angel, director of the self-governing program. 

Anderson has had extensive experience dealing with students' needs. 
Before arriving at Mary Washington 14 years ago, he worked with the Slate 
Council of Higher Education and the West Virginia Board of Regents. 

He spends a lot of his time at Mary Washington fundraising, meeting 
with various departments, and meeting with the Board of Visitors (BOV). 
Anderson must approve all BOV decisions and, in turn, he acts as an 
administrator for the BOV. 

Due to his considerable involvement, Anderson is unable to spend a lot 
of time on campus interacting with the students. 

"I don't think I've ever seen him except for the tour of Brompton I took 
during orientation," said Paige Beaman, a sophomore at MWC. 

Anderson says that he hopes to spend more time on campus during the 
new year. 

In the meantime, he continues trying to improve the school's facilities. "I 
think we're at the front of really trying to push the idea that you can have 
a very vigorous academic community dedicated to the freedom of speech 
and also dedicated to a concept of learning to appreciate others," Anderson 



MWC Students Demonstrate for Peace 



By Kimbcrly Quillcn 

Bullet Features Editor 



Holding up two fingers in a sign of 
peace and bearing colorful banners 
with protest messages, hundreds of 
college students crowded onto 
Washington, DCs Pennsylvania 
Avenue in a noisy commotion of 
chants, songs, shouting, and an occa- 
sional musical instrument. 

"Money for tuition, not ammuni- 
tion!" shouted the student contingent, 
which included representatives from 
JohnCarroll University in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the University of Virginia, 
Cornell University ,and others. 

Members of the Peace and Justice 
Committee from Briar Cliff College 
in Sioux City, Iowa traveled 25 hours 
to join the protest, and carried a ban- 
ner signed by many of their class- 



mates. 

"Peace now!" chanted the crowd. 
"Coffee now!" added Mary Washing- 
ton College senior Eirik Harteis, in 
good-natured protest of the 40-dcgrec 
weather as well as of U.S . involvement 
in Saudi Arabia. 

Harteis organized a Mary Washing- 
ton Col lege (MWC) group that marched 
with fellow students and numerous other 
groups in a Demonstration for Peace in 
Washington, D.C, on Sal., Jan. 26, 
1991. The gathering united 75,000 
people, according to pol ice, and 250,000 
according to march organizers. Pax 
Chnsti, a Catholic Peace organization, 
sponsored the MWC trip. Eight people 
attended. 

Crowds, which gathered near the 
Capitol between 12 and 1 p.m. at the 
start of the march, filled the Mall and 
surrounding streets. Marilyn Machara, 



a member of the MWC group, climbed 
on Harteis' shoulders for a better view 
of the crowd. "There are people as far 
back as I can see," Machara reported. 

"I didn't expect this many people," 
said one student, who was participat- 
ing in her first demonstration. 

For many of the protesters, however, 
the demonstration was not a first. Some 
protesters, prepared with costumes and 
masks, dressed as war victims and 
representations of death. 

One group, donning baggy suits, ties, 
and papler-mach6 heads, claimed to 
represent the money-hoarding war- 
mongers responsible for the Persian 
Gulf situation. 

Protesters of all kinds filled the streets, 
some advocating specific domestic 
issues which they believe better de- 
serve the attention the U.S. is focusing 
on Saudi Arabia. 



"Fight AIDS, not Iraq," shouted a 
group of protesters before the march. 
Others demanded that government at- 
tention be focused on homclcssness or 
education. 

Most, however, just wanted peace, 
and in one case, money for peace. 
"Make a donation towards peace, not 
war," one man announced on a loud- 
speaker to protesters marching by. He 
encouraged demonstrates to drop their 
donations in the body bags carried by 
volunteers collecting money. 

The march ended in the Ellipse with 
a speaking agenda that included the 
mother of a soldier in Saudi Arabia, 
the chairperson of the Vietnam Vet- 
erans Association, and others. 

Harteis was pleased by the hopeful- 
ness of the crowd. "I haven't seen 
enough of it," he said. 



i 
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SPORTS 





Turn out the lights. It's over. 

UNLV will repeat as national 
champs. Despite their breezy 
schedule, the Runnin' Rebs will 
coast in the tourney. Have they 
won 25 straight? 

My point? Who else has stepped 
forward as a leading contender? 
George- 
town? 
Duke? 
Indiana? 
Yeah, 
right. Add their names to the 
Sweet Sixteen, but they're also- 
rans. 

You could possibly make a point 
for Ohio State, but didn't they 
lose to Michigan State last week? 
The Spartans? Enough said. 

It's true that the ACC is the best 
conference in the country, and 
any of five teams in the confer- 
ence (Duke, UNC, UVA, Ga. 
Tech, and State) could spoil the 
Rebs hopes of repeating. But 
they've had hard enough times 
with the likes of Mary land, Wake 
Forest and Clemson. Quick pre- 
diction: DukcwilledgeoulUNC 
and Virginia for the regular sea- 
son crown, but the heels will 
capture the ACC Tourney. It's 
Dean's turn. 

And how about the Big East? A 
lot of pretenders, if you ask me. 
Syracuse and St. John's are the 
best of the bunch though and Pitt 
night surprise a few teams be- 
fore it's over. Did Georgetown 
really lose to De Paul? They'd 
have a tough time with our own 
Eagles. Nah... 

You could also make a case for 
a couple of Big Ten schools, 
namely Indiana and Ohio State. 
But they have too much fun beat- 
ing up on Minnesota and Purdue 
to be considered real contenders. 

1 he best of the rest? I'll put my 
money on Kentucky, LSU and 
ETSU. That's right, East 
TennesseState University! Keith 
"Mister" Jennings is awesome, a 
sure All-American. And they've 
got four other 1,000 point scor- 
ers. As for the the Wildcats, they 
can all hit from downtown. They 
can hang with anybody. As for 
LSU, one word: Shaquille.(He's 
huge!) 

Arkansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa all look pretty decent. And 
Arizona's a final eight possibil- 
ity too. 

Big time losers for the 1990-91 
campaign are Clemson, Louis- 
ville and Conneticut. They suck. 
I'm gonna go out on a limb and 
predict that Clemson will actu- 
ally win an ACC game. They'll 
nip the powerful Terps - minus 
Walt Williams - before it's over. 
As for Louisville, the power- 
house of the eighties, they're off 
to a stellar 7-11 start (1-7 in the 
Metro). And then there's 
UCONN. Weren't they in the 
final eight last year? Well , they're 
a lofty 3-7 in the Big East, ahead 
of only lowly Boston College. 

My final four: UNLV, Ken- 
tucky, St John's, and Duke. 

On the homefront, the 5-14 
Eagles haven't come as far this 
season as many had hoped. But 
there's a solid foundation to build 
on, if the newcomers return for a 
second season, which is anything 
but a given around here. Bernard 
Johnson, a transfer from Emory 
& Henry, was a good find for the 
coach. Steve Posey, no relation 
to "Pocket Full of...", has put up 
some solid numbers. 
The women's team, 4-2 in the 
CAC after Saturday's tough loss 
to Marymount (7-0 in the CAC), 
has positioned itself for a shot at 
the conference tournament Kim 
Nagy and Susan Myers have been 
consistent performers for Coach 
Gallahan's 9-8 squad. 



Johnson Leads Eagles Attack 

Emory and Henry Transfer Fits in 



Women's Basketball 



By Matt Geary 

Bullet Sports Editor 

After two years at Emory 
& Henry College Bernard 
Johnson decided to go 
with a "gut-feeling" and 
transfer to Mary Wash- 
ington College. Johnson 
is now into his second 
semesterat MWC and has 
no regrets at all about 
making the switch. 

Johnson is adjusting 
well both in the classroom 
and on the court for the 
men's basketball team. He 
is working towards a 3.0 
this semester as well as 
leading the basketball 
team in most offensive 
categories. Johnson has 
made an immediate im- 
pact on the Eagle's bas- 
ketball team. He leads the 
team in scoring with a 
12.6 ppg average and is 
second on the team in re- 
bounding with 4.6 boards 
per game. He is also tied 
with teammate Eddie 
Fields in the IttlJs col 
umn, averaging two per 
game, while ranking third 
on the team in assists. 
Johnson's move to Mary 
Washington was fueled 
by his disappointment 
with Emory & Henry in all respects. 
"Emory & Henry is very secluded and 
didn't offer much socially. All that's 
there is a post office and a convenience 
store," said Johnson. During his fresh- 
man year at Emory & Henry, Johnson 
was a very promising basketball player. 
"I played well as a freshman. I started 
some games and scored 16 points in 
the last game of the season. I was 
looking forward to an even baler 
sophomore season," he said. That 
summer, Johnson worked hard lifting 
weights and gained 10 pounds. He 
didn't work on basketball drills much 
and noticed the effects of his training 
as soon as the season started again. "I 
felt slow and out of sync. I didn't play 




Junior transfer Bernard Johnson leads the Eagles ir 

very well and Coach Johnson decided 
to try other players at my position. By 
the time that I came around it was too 
late, the starters already had a good 
chemistry. My sophomore season wa • 
really disappointing," he said. 

It was after his sophomore year thai 
Johnson decided to make a change. 
Johnson knew all about the Mary 
Washington basketball program be- 
cause he had been recruited out of high 
school by Coach Tom Davies. "I have 
a great deal ofrcspcctforCoachDavies. 
I think that he 's a great guy . His coach - 
ing style is much different than that of 
Coach Johnson at Emory & Henry. 
He's a lot more laid back," he said. 
"Our team this year is much better 



Well at MWC 

than our record indi- 
cates. We have a great 
deal of talent but we 
don'talwaysexecuteas 
we should. I think that 
has a lot to do with our 
team having so many 
young guys. We're go- 
ing to be really good 
next year. If we don't 
win 20 games next year 
then something's 
wrong," said Johnson. 
One of the reasons that 
Johnson has been able 
to contribute so much 
to the team this year is 
the support that he has 
gotten from his new 
teammates. "The guys 
on the team have been 
great. They've really 
helped make my tran- 
sition to MWC much 
easier. Jon Pearson has 
been terrific. He has 
taken me under his 
wing this year and 
showed me the way that 
everything works here. 
I really appreciate his 
help." 

Johnson attended 
George Washington 
Carver High School in 
Martinsville, Va. In his 
four years at the school 
they won the state bas- 
ketball championship twice, in his 
sophomore and once again in his senior 
year. "Wc were a real powerhouse in 
Virginia, especially my senior year," 
he said. His senior year Johnson aver- 
aged 15 points, 5 rebounds and 2 steals 
pet game. He was recruited by six 
Division III schools and one junior 
college before choosing Emory & 
Henry. 

What lies ahead for Bernard John- 
son? "Well, I'm definitely leaving my 
plans open. After I graduate I may go 
on to grad school but I'm not sure. I'm 
a very spontaneous person. I'm glad to 
be a: Mary Washington right now, 
though. I'm very happy here." 



Eagles Fall to Marymount, 
Drop to 5-2 in Conference 



Mary Washington 
lost only its second 
conference game Sat- 
urday night, falling to 
Marymount 71-61, in 
Arlington. 

Colleen DiClcmcnte 
scored 1 8 points to lead 
the Saints 15-5, 7-0. 
The Eagles' (9-8, 5-2) 
only two Capital Ath- 
letic Conference 
losses have come at the 
hands of Marymount. 
Kim Nagy led the 
Eagles with 21, while 
Robin Peck added 19. 

MARYMOUNT 71 
MWC 61 

MWC-Lenhart 4, 
Charron 6, Garrett 1, 
Peck 19, Myers 10, Nagy 
21. Totals 20 21 61. 
Marymount -Still 8, 
Grenier 8, DiClemente 
18, Giarrusso 7, Wash- 
ington 12, Erion 11, 
Riccman 2, Thomasson 
5. Totals 25 15 71. 
Halftime: Marymount 
29-24. 




Bullet File Photo 

Eagles' second-leading scorer Susan Myers had 10 
points In Saturday's loss to Marymount. 



David Clayton 
scoring. 



Marymount 87 Mary Washington 79 



The Mary Washington College men's 
basketball team lost Saturday night to 
Marymount College 87-79. The loss 
was the Eagle's fifth straight and 
dropped their conference record to 2- 
5 and their overall record to 5-14. 

Rob Harris led the Saints (1 1-9, 6-1) 
with 20 points and 17 rebounds. 
Marymount is in first place in the 
CAC. 

Senior guard Eddie Fields led the 
Eagles with 19 points in the losing 
cause. Fields rained in four three- 
pointers in raising his average to 1 1 
points per game on the season. Richie 
Treger connected on four three-point- 
ers as well, en route to 16 points. 
Treger also recorded six assists. 



Freshman Steve Posey added 15 poinls 
and grabbed seven rebounds. 

The Eagles play Tuesday night at 
8:00 p.m. against Gallaudct and 
Thursday night at 7:30 p.m. against 
Catholic University. 
MARYMOUNT 8/ 
MARY WASHINGTON 79 
Mary Washington -Johnson 13, Treger 
16, Fields 19, Sigler 1, Winningham 12, 
Posey 15, Seward 3. Totals 29 12 79. 
Marymount -Benson9, Rozell 6, Gardner 
16, Gamett 8, Samoylo 2, Salkenhagcn 2, 
Auch 4, Harris 20, Spencer 14, Cogo 6. 
Totals 34 13 87. 

Halftlme: Mary Washington 43-38. 
Three-point goals: MWC 9 (Treger 4, 
Fields 4, Seward 1 .)Marymount 6 (Benson 
2, Rozell 2, Gardner, Spencer.) 



Trip to Cancun 
Highlights Half- 
time Promotions 

Mary Washington College students 
have a number of upcoming sports- 
related events and promotions to look 
forward to. On Saturday, Feb. 9, dur- 
ing halftime of the MWC men's bas- 
ketball game versus Gouchcr (4:00 
p.m.), the Third Annual Eagles Nest 
Pizza Box Stacking Competition will 
be held. The winner will receive 15 
large pizzascomplimentsof the Eagles' 
Nest. 

On Saturday Feb. 16, during halftime 
of the MWC men's basketball game 
versus York (2:00 p.m.), the "Campus 
Vacations Shootout" will be held. Five 
students will be selected from the 
crowd to shoot foulshots. The two 
students with the best foul-shooting 
accuracy will then be given the op- 
portunity to shoot from half-court for 
a free trip for two to Cancun over 
Spring Break. 

For information on these MWC men's 
basketball half-time promotions con- 
tact Sports Information Director Vince 
Beningi at X4378. 

The Certs/Trident SpikeFest *91 is 
scheduled for Sunday, February 17. 
The contest begins with each partici- 
pating college hosting a 4-on-4 co-cd 
volleyball tournament with teams 
consisting of two male and two female 
players. 16 Regional Festivals will be 
held in the spring. The winning teams 
from each campus will participate in 
one of these Regional Festivals to de- 
termine Regional Champions. 
Compiled by Matt Geary 



MWC Swimmers Lose to Gettysburg 

Men Fall to 5-5, Women to 8-2 



By Matt Geary 

Bullet Sports Editor 



The Mary Washington College men's 
and women's swim teams both lost in 
a key meet Saturday against Gettysburg 
College. The men's team lost 136-69 
and saw their record drop to 5-5. The 
women's team was defeated 110-90 
for only their second loss of the season 
against eight wins. 

Gettysburg continues to improve on 
their traditionally strong swimming 
program. The men's team improved to 
6-2 and the women upped their record 
to 7-1. 

There were many strong perfor- 
mances for the MWC women's team. 
The 400 medley relay team of Dawn 
Anderson, Tammy Cakouros, Heidi 
Heise, and Amanda Clair was victori- 
ous. Cakouros, Anderson and Clair 
also won in individual events. Ander- 
son won the 200 backstroke, Cakouros 
won the 200 breaststrokc and Clair 
won the 50 freestyle. 

"The women's team made a real good 
showing. It was a very close meet," 
said Coach Paul Richards. 

The MWC men's team also had some 
strong performances. Sophomore Matt 
Mejia won two events and set two 
school records. Mejia finished first in 
the 1000 free and 200 backstroke. 
Strong second place finishes were 
turned in by Evan Stiles in the 200 fly, 
Bobby Kelly in the 500 freestyle and 
Curt Dalgaard in the 200 brcaststroke. 

"The men's meet was much closer 
than the final score indicated. There 
were a lot of very close races. The ma: 




Photo David Clayton 

Senior Stephanie Weekes swims freestyle against Gettysburg College Saturday. 



did very well Saturday," according to 
Richards. 

Dawn Anderson, a freshman on the 
women's team, was the first MWC 
swimmer to qualify for the nationals 
thus far this season. Her time on the 
opening leg of the 400 medley relay 
was good enough to earn her a spot at 
the nationals meet in March. 

Many other MWC swimmers are 
close to reaching the times necessary 
to make the finals. Among the group 
are Tammy Cakouros, Shannon 
Brown, Matt Mejia and Evan Stiles. 

According to Coach Richards, the 
Capital Athletic Conference meet will 
be the site where many MWC swim- 
mers reach the times required for the 



nationals. "Our training during the 
season is directed towards the confer- 
ence meet. I think we'll do real well 
there," said Richards. 

In preparation for the conference 
meet, all the swimmers "shave down" 
their bodies. "Shaving the body re- 
duces friction and resistance in the 
water. It can substantially reduce 
swimming times. Shaving also pro- 
vides a tremendous psychological 
boost," said Richards. 
The Eagles last regular season meet 
is Feb. 9 against Washington and Lee 
University. Mary Washington College 
will host the inaugural Capital Ath- 
letic Conference Championships Feb. 
15-17. 




1. UNLV 

2. Arkansas 

3. Arizona 

4. UNC 

5. Ohio State 

6. Syracuse 

7. Kentucky 

8. Indiana 

9. UCLA 

10. Duke 

11. St. John's 

12. ETSU 

13. Oklahoma 

14. Virginia 

15. S. Mississippi 

16. S. Carolina 

17. Nebraska 

18. Pitt 

19. LSU 

20. Connecticut 

The Bullet top 20 NCAA 
basketball poll is voted on 
by the Bullet sports staff, 
andcompiled on Sunday. 



RECORDS RESULTS 


CAMPUS RECREATION 


MEN'S VOLLEYBALL 


Men's Basketball (5-14) 87 . 79 loss to Maryrnoun t Univ. 

WOMEN'S BASKETBALL(9-8) 71-61 loss to Marymount Univ. 
MEN'S SWIMMING (5-5) 1 36-69 loss to Gettysburg College 
WOMEN'S SWIMMING (8-2) 1 10-90 loss to Gettysburg College 


1991 SDrine Aerobics Schedule w a ^ r A^Hrs 
Monday 4:lXK>: 15 p.m. Kathy Monday 6:00 -7:00 p.m. Kathy 

5:15-6:30 p.m. Jul.e Wednesday 6:00-7:00 p.m. Kathy 
Tuesday 4:00-5: 15 p.m. Jason A „ Classes Hcld In Goolri ck Pool 

Wednesday 4:00-5:15 p.m. Julie 

Thursday 4:00-5:15 p.m. Jason For More Information Call X4514 
Friday 4:00-5:15 p.m. Kathy 


Mary Washington College Men's Volleyball 
Spring 1991 Schedule 

Feb. 10 George Washington Univ. H Feb. 28 George Mason Univ. A 

University of Richmond Georgetown Univ. 
Feb. 13 Washington and Lee Univ. A Mar. 23 Washington and Lee A 
Feb. 19 Univrsity of Virginia A General's Classic 
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ENTERTAINMENT 



Karges Will Create Feats of Wizardry Before Your Eyes 



By Amy Fitzpatrick 

Bullet Entertainment Editor 



Predicting a newspaper headline days 
in advance or driving a motorcycle 
blindfolded arc simple things for an 
old hand like West Virginian Craig 
Karges. Karges will be appearing in 
The Underground on Feb. 13. It is 
possible that he predicted this en- 
gagement as well. 

Karges is an experienced ESP 
showman, but he doesn't look like it 
He 's young, clean-cut, kind of a David 
Coppcrficld type, but with none of the 
special effects. Since the age of twelve, 
Karges has been mystifying and en- 
(crtaMng audiences. He started as a 
magician, but soon became fascinated 
with the idea of mental powers and 
ESP. Karges studied under his uncle, a 
former vaudeville mindrcader, for a 
year. He spent another year polishing 
his skills and then, in 1974, combined 
his magic and ESP into what he now 
calls "The Magic of the Mind Show." 

Karges" show is a fantastic display of 
illusion and psychic occurrences, us- 
ing total audience participation. The 
performance is presented over 150 
times a year on college campuses, for 
corporations, and for major conven- 
tions from coast to coast. 

Among his feats of wizardry, Karges 
is able to call off the serial number on 
a hidden dollar bill. He also borrows 
three rings from members of the au- 
dience and links them together in a 
chain while blindfolded, and minds 
arc read and predictions are made and 
verified during a typical performance. 
In aspecial demonstration, Karges risks 
his fee. His check is placed in one of 
several envelopes. A member of the 
au ce selects all br one envelope 



to be bumed. The remaining envelope 
contains Karges' check. 

Karges has been named Entertainer 
of the Year by the International Psy- 
chic Entertainers Association and has 
also authored a book which has been 
sold in 11 countries. The National 
Speakers Association awarded Karges 
the Certified Speaking Professional 
(CSP) designation, which is awarded 
to only 10 percent of their members, 
and the National Association for 
Campus Activities has nominated 
Karges "Campus Entertainer of the 
Year" and "Novelty/Variety Enter- 
tainer of the Year." 

While appearing on television's "PM 
Magazine," Karges not only duplicated 
a drawing being thought of by the 
show's host, but he was also able to 
locate the one hotel room , out of 200, in 
which the host was hiding. Karges 
frequently guests on television talk 
shows throughout the U.S. He has even 
co-produced and starred in two half- 
hour television programs for PBS, as 
well as a live, 90-minutc cable broad- 
cast. 

While Karges admits that part of what 
he does is illusion, he insists that he 
does not prearrange anything with his 
audiences. He offers $10,000 to any- 
one who can prove that he places people 
in the audience to help him, payable to 
the charity of your choice. 

According to Karges, "What I do is 
combine the skills of a psychologist, a 
psychic, and a magician. I claim no 
supernatural powers and I don't try to 
convince my audiences to believe in 
anything." 

So, is he tricking you? Who knows? 
Most people find him entirely too fas- 
cinating to care. 




Photo Robert Lewis 

Poor Righteous Teachers will be appearing in The Underground on Feb. 15. 

Alternative Seattle Band 
Releases Hot New Album 



By Dave Dcrkowski 

Bullet StaffWriter 

The second album from the "alternative" Seattle band The Posies, Dear 23, gets 
better and better with each listening. This isn't because its gets pounded into your 
head until you are almost forced to like it, like many pop tunes of today, but 
because the listener can pick up different things with each play. 

Maybe some of the altcrnativc-rock listeners out there have heard the album's 
single "Golden Blunders." Its thought-provoking lyrics have helped it to rise to 
the top of the alternative charts, but this song should not be termed alternative. 
With its emphasis on harmonies, it sounds more like a modem Beatles work. Its 
line "Disappointment breeds contempt, it makes you feel inept" sums up the 
theme of many songs on the album . Titles like "Apology," "Help Yourself," and 
"Everyone Moves Away" create a somber mood throughout most of Dear 23, 
which rings of influences from both The Beatles and The Hollies. 

The soothing tune "Suddenly Mary" is one of the best on the album. It begins 
with the band humming in three-part harmony and whispering. The song is full 
of both laughter and sadness, as can be heard in the opening lyrics: "Suddenly 
Mary fell in the water/Were I not weary I would have caught her." In spite of the 
song's sad theme, the catchy tune could almost make one sing along. 

The cut "I Avoid Parties" was another song that stands out merely because of 
its ude and lyrics. At first, the listener may think that the song is humorous. It is 
exactly the opposite. The song is a superbly-done acoustical performance talking 
about child abuse and its effects on one person, who won't go to parties because 
they remind her of the certain person who beat her. The singer wonders how far 
that avoidance will go in life, and if someday the girl will try to avoid herself. 

The album focuses most of its songs around an acoustical guitar sound with 
original lyrics, and seems to blend many elements of the '60s musical era intoone 
unique sound. The result is a delightful product. Alternative-music fans will 
love Dear 23. If you're not an alternative-music fan, watch out-this album just 
might make you into one. 
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Amazing Craig Karges Is scheduled to appear in t he Underground on Feb. 13. 

Poor Righteous Teachers to Bring 
Message of Self- worth to Great Hall 



By Amy Fitzpatrick 
Bullet Entertainment Editor 



On Feb. 15, Mary Washington Col- 
lege will host a very unique troupe of 
entertainers. For its contribution to 
Black History month, Giant Produc- 
tions is sponsoring the Poor Righteous 
Teachers, a rap group which brings 
together music and spiritual beliefs. 
Up in North Trenton, N J. , three young 
men grew up together in the Donnelly 
Homes, a low-income housing project. 
It was there that they cultivated their 
love for music and their interest in the 
Afrocentric teachings of Islam. They 
revelled in the fast-expanding hip-hop 
culture, working out of their basement 
on original jams, and they began to 
follow the teachings of the Five Percent 
Nation, an Islamic sect. Soon, the three 
adopted their righteous names: Wise 



Auditions 
for The 
House of 
Blue Leaves 
being held 

The Department of Dramatic Arts 
and Dance will hold auditions for 
the spring comedy production, "The 
House of Blue Leaves," on Monday, 
Feb. 1 1 and Tuesday, Feb. 12. 

The auditions will be held at 8:00 
p.m. in duPont Hall, Room 213. No 
advance preparation in necessary. 
Scripts are on reserve in the college 
library. For additional information, 
call 899-4836 between 10:00 a.m. 
and 4:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. 

The farce, written by John Guarc, 
features a zany cast of characters, 
including a middle-aged zookecper 
who dreams of being a songwriter, 
his crazy wife, his talkative girlfriend 
and his militant eighteen-year-old 
son. The play takes place in New 
York City in 1965. 
-Courtesy of Office of Public Infor- 
mation 

s s 



Intelligent, Culture Freedom, and 
D. J. Father Shaheed. 
The result was a union of spiritual 
and musical philosophy. The trio's 
name, Poor Righteous Teachers, 
describes their lyrical vision. Ac- 
cording to Wise Intelligent, "The 
name derives from a positive way of 
life brought to the ghetto children of 
North America. The name is only 
given to those in the ghetto who gain 
what is known to us as knowledge of 
self." 

The best description of this musi- 
cal/spiritual mood, suggests pro- 
ducer Eric Gray, is a visual one: the 
farm us Ernie Barnes painting, 
"Chicken Shack." The painting was 
featured during the crcdi ts of the TV 
series "Good Times," and can best 
be described as a celebration: bod- 



tension, a frantic, friendly atmosphere. 

The spectator album Holy Intellect 
is a multi-faceted journey through the 
world of P.R.T. "Time to Say Peace," 
the first single from the album, was 
rocked by Red Alert on New York's 
WRKS-FM throughout the summer of 
1989, remixed and re-released, and 
rocked again during the winter. Their 
first video, "Rock this Funky Joint," is 
a bright, up-beat track that brings the 
blues together with funky hip-hopbeats. 

Perhaps the most impressive songs on 
the album are those which push their 
powerful philosophy. "Shakilya" is a 
poignant tribute to the archetype of the 
righteous black woman. "Speaking 
Upon a Blackman" outlines the teach- 
ings of the Five Percent religion. 

All in all, ,u 1 roup look- to be an 
interesting a Jili' : """ ' 1 . m> acts 



ies in motion, a cathartic release of that perform ii tne Ureal Hall. 

1001 Black Inventions 
Will Be Presented by 
D.C. Theatre Group 



"1001 Black Inventions," an up- 
beat musical drama about the contri- 
butions of African-Americans to 
modem-day life, will be presented 
on Friday, Feb. 8 at 7:00 p.m., and 
Saturday, Feb. 9 at 1:00 p.m. in 
Dodd Auditorium. The play will be 
performed by the Washington, D.C.- 
based theatre group, "Pin Points." 
The program is a part of the college's 
Black History Month activities. 

The play will include episodes 
about Jan Ernst Matzcligcr, who 
created the world's first shoe-lasting 



machine, and Benjamin Banncker, the 
self-taught mathematician who built 
America's first clock. Vignettes about 
many other black inventors will also be 
shown. 

"Pin Points," founded in 1975, has 
created theatrical formats that educate 
while entertain. Their performances 
have been highly acclaimed at the 
Smithsonian Institute, the D.C. Com- 
mission on the Arts, and numerous 
schools throughout the U.S. 
-Courtesy of Office of Public Informa- 
tion 



( Culturally Speaking^ 

Feb 5: Lecture, Lindiwe Mabuza, Chief Representative of the 
\N T C; Dodd; 7:00 p.m.; free. 
Feb. 12: Lecture, Malika Shabazz, daughter of Malcolm X; 

topic and location TBA. 
Feb. 13: Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Islamic culture scholar and 

author; Dodd; 8:00 p.m.; free. 
Feb. 17-23: Exhibit, Senior Art Show; duPont Galleries; 
10:00a.m. -4:00p.m. Monday-Friday, 1 :00-4:00p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday; free. 
Feb. 18: Concert, "Soul in Motion,: Afro-centric musical 
production by a drum and theatre group; Dodd; 7:00p.m.; free. 



New Maiden 
Album Con- 
tains Wide 
Range of 

Song Styles 

By Dave Derkowski 

Bullet StaffWriter 

The most recent album from Iron 
Maiden, No Prayer for the Dying, is a 
surprisingly well-done work, the 
band's attempt to regain its slams as an 
avowed raw heavy-metal act. There 
are many people on this campus who 
wouldn't even think of listening to this 
album, or, for that matter, any other 
Iron Maiden album. This review is for 
the people who never thought they 
would see the words "Iron Maiden" 
anywhere on this campus. 

With the addition of a new guitarist, 
Janick Gers, Iron Maiden is off to a 
good start. No Prayer for the Dying is 
Iron Maiden's eighth album to date, 
and shows promise. The opening song, 
"Tailgunner," begins with a classic 
Maiden guitar-rift intro which lums 
into a pounding song about plane 
dogfights. The only disappointing 
thing about this song is that its content 
resembles the song "Aces High" from 
Maiden's Power slave album. 

The rest of the album is in the same 
vein as "Tailgunner," except for the 
ballad "Mother Russia," one of the 
album 's poorcrefforts. The first single, 
"Holy Smoke," is an honest look at the 
television preachers of today. Bruce 
Dickinson, on vocals, sings "Believe 
in me-Send v< money/Died on the 
cross and that ain't funny/But rnv so- 
called friends are making me a joke/ 
They missed out what I said like I 
never spoke." The tune is destined to 
become another Maiden classic. 

The next few songs on the album 
allow the drummer, Nicko McBrain, 
to demonstrate his impressive talent. 
Songs like "No Prayer for the Dying," 
"The Assassin," and "Hooks in You" 
exemplify the true metal feeling that 
has put Iron Maiden well above its 
competition. One thing that will sur- 
prise the listener is the song "Public 
Enema Number One." Its name might 
cause the listener to disregard it as 
stupid, but when one goes beyond the 
potentially offensive title, one finds a 
surprisingly intelligent comment on 
the Earth and its sad environmental 
situation. 

"Bring Your Daughter to the 
Slaughter" is, without question, the 
best song on this album. It has even 
gone to number one in England, some- 
thing that would probably surprise most 
American listeners. The song was 
originally written for the "Nightmare 
on Elm Street" soundtrack, and ended 
up on this new album as well. It is a 
perfect example of all the great char- 
acteristics a Maiden song should have. 

There is something for evcyonc on 
No Prayer for the Dying; it remains 
only for the American public to open 
its minds and just give it a chance. The 
stigma that true heavy metal bands 
have acquired in the past should be 
forgotten when a great album like this 
one is released. 



CONCERT 
CONNECTION 

Vanilla Ice 
Hampton, VA 2/8 

ZZTOP 
Hershey, PA 2/7 
Syracuse, NY 2/9 

Poison 
Patriot Center, 2/16 

Neil Young & Crazv Horse 
Capital Centre, 2/27 

INXS 

Capital Centre, 3/1 

STING 
Capital Centre, 3/7 
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Dear Marie Answers All Your Questions 



Dear Marie: My boyfriend of two 
years has just asked me to marry him. 
Normally, this wouldn't be a problem, 
but I'm only a college freshman and 
he's a sophomore. I don't get to see him 
very often because I'm in Virginia and 
he's in Georgia. 

Marie, he's my first real boyfriend. 
It's not that I don't want to marry him, 
because I do. It's just that I'm afraid of 
jumping into something before I've 
experienced more in life (i.e.othcrguys). 
If I tell him no, he'll ask why. Please 
don't tell me to break up with him 
because that's not what I want either. 
Help! --Confused 

Dear Confused, 

I understand the situation you are in. 
From what you say, there is definitely 
something serious between you and your 



boyfriend that has kept you together 
for so long. However, sometimes 
people who haven't had much expe- 
rience dating a lot of people hang on 
for the wrong reasons, like security, 
companionship, or the fear of never 
finding someone else. You need to 
decide how much you really like this 
guy, and why you like him. Whatever 
the answer, you should definitely wait 
until you graduate from col lege before 
you take any serious steps towards 
marriage. Maybe, if the opportunity 
arises, you should both date other 
people, just to see if you arc really 
meant to be together. Remember: If 
it's truly meant to be, it will last 
through college and all the rough 
limes to come. Good Luck! -Marie 

Dear Marie: I'm really upset. My 



parents don ' t seem to understand why 
I dress the way I do. I like to wear old 
or ethnic clothing. To me, it's natural 
To them , it 's abnormal . They arc afraid 
mat people will judge me by the way 
I am dressed, which they do. But I can 
accept that and it doesn't bother me. 
They 're also afraid that I will be den icd 
jobs or that my style of dress will be 
held against me. They don't understand 
that in the field I want to pursue (an- 
thropology), me way that I dress is 
perfecUy acceptable. I don'tknow what 
to say, but I don't wanttochangc. I've 
tried to explain to them, but they just 
don't take me seriously. -Upset 

Dear Upset, 

Your complaint is pcrfecdy under- 
standable. While your parents do have 
a point and, unfortunately, people do 



Jolley mad.soN co^e ^J^^ 
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The following groups will be offered in the Counseling Center this semester. Please call the Counseling Center (x4361) to 

sign up or for more information. 
Symptom Management Group (For students experiencing 

eating disorder symptoms.) 

Self-Esteem Group 

Dysfunctional Family/Adult Children Alcoholics Workshop 

(one session workshop) 
Dysfunction Family/Adult Children of Alcoholics Group 

(on-going support group) 



Sexual Assualt Peer Education (Sexual Assault 
Peer Educators Training) 
"Mini" Workshops (one-hour workshops on 
topics listed below) 
Coping With Test Anxiety 
Increasing Self-Esteem 
Managing Relationships 
Stress Control 




internati onal Education / Overseas Academic Programs 
State University of New York College at Oswego 



England , Scotland and WaLta - 



SUMMER AHIOAD PROGRAMS 1991 

May 25 - June 10, 1991 (15 days) 

Travel through these three beautiful countries by 

rrotorcoach to visit museuns, castle6, etc. (3 credits) 



Mexico City. Mexico 



London. Engla nd 



judge on appearances, you have the 
right to decide to wear what you want. 
If reactions to your attire don't bother 
you, that's terrific. I understand dial 
you worry about what your parents 
think, but you're on your way to being 
an independent member of society, ca- 
pable of making your own decisions 
and choices. 

You should evaluate the consequences 
of the way you dress and then make 
your decision about whether or not to 
continue dressing that way. As far as 
your parents arc concerned, I'm sure 
they will eventually accept your deci- 
sion, especially once you have a job 
and a future. -Marie 
If you have a question that you want 
answered, write to Marie care of the 
Bullet Office, Campus Center. Ques- 
tions .must be received by Feb. 12. 



Solution for 
Jan. 29 Puzzle 

■ 



ITT 



TT 
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ACROSS 

1 "Call Me " 

6 Counterfeit coin 
10 Certain college 
graduates 

14 " to bury 

Caesar..." 

15 Shredded 

16 Milan money 

17 Genesis event 

18 The Emerald Isle 

19 "Do you have change 
for ?" 

20 wheel 

22 Li'l Abner's girl 
24 Recording milieu 

(2 wds.) 
26 First Chief Justice 

29 "That hurts!" 

30 Hilo neckwear 

31 Jai 

33 Depot (abbr.) 

34 Centauri 

38 Former basketball 
great (2 wds . ) 

42 Iron-carbon alloy 

43 canto 

44 Inevitable 

45 Inlet 

47 street 



49 Actor Ayres 

50 Hotel employee 

54 Pigskin 

55 Few and far 
between 

59 Leslie Caron movie 

60 Winter need 

62 Fold in cloth 

63 Lincoln, first 

movie Tarzan 

64 arms 

65 Creme de la creme 

66 Organization (abbr.) 

67 Dispatched 

68 Units of force 

DOWN 

1 Offend 

2 Philippine hardwood 
tree 

3 Portal 

4 Love, Italian 
style 

5 Doctor 

6 Sault Marie 

7 Neville, to his 
friends (2 wds.) 

8 Mr. Heep 

9 Friendly 

10 Theater handouts 



11 Blackjack player's 
words 

12 Sad 

13 Mentally sound 
21 "Be quiet!" 

23 Be libelous 

25 Prefix: eight 

26 Benchley thriller 

27 Dismounted 

28 Ivy League school 
32 Repetition 

35 One of the Beatles 

36 Opposite of fire 

37 Once more 

39 Scale 

40 Gymnastics equip- 
ment 

41 Lanchester and 
Maxwell 

46 Type of calculator 
48 Barked like a puppy 

50 Spirals 

51 Actress Celeste, 
and family 

52 Run to Gretna Green 

53 Dawdle 

54 Circus performer 

56 Jockey's holding 

57 Gratify 

58 Soissons summers 
61 Demolition need 



At the Movies 

Mo Better Blues Feb. 5 at 

7:00 p.m. & 10:00 p.m. 
Arachnophobia Feb. 10 at 
7:30 p.m. & 10:00 p.m. 
Strange Brew Feb. 14 at 
7:30 & 10:00 p.m. and 
Feb. 15 at 7:30 p.m. 



KACHN0PH0BIA 



light legs, two fangs and an attitude. 




a <J2ffi*C lee ) joint 

mo* 



blues 



ibeiler] 



m 



June 3 - July 19, 1991 (6 weeks) 

Spanish language, literature, culture & civilization courses. 
Students live with Mexican families. It gives the student an 
opportunity to live and learn a foreign culture; to broaden 
the student's cultural horizons, the study of Mexican folklore 
(blend of several cultures) field trips & cultural events. The 
program is open to students with one year of Spanish. Courses 
taught in English are also available. (6 credits) 

June 9 - July 20, 1991 (6 weeks) 
Contemporary British Culture. Meet four days a week for classes, go 
on field trips, observe and critique plays, attend the Shakesp-ore 
festival and explore nore of the UK in your spare time. Accomodations 
are centrally located within walking distance of Kensington Gardens, 
theaters and museuns. (6 credits) 

Paris/St. Malo, France - July 1 - August 9, 1991 (6 weeks) 

Two weeks in Paris (students live in residence halls) followed 
by four weeks of continued study and family homestay in St. Malo 
the "Emerald Coast of Brittany." (6 credits) 

Madrid, Spain - July 4 - August 15, 1991 (6 weeks) 

Spanish language and Culture. Meet four days a week for classes, go on 
field trips topped with weekend excursions to cities such as Segovia, 
Toledo, Sevilla & Granada. Get to know Spain through many cultural 
activities; tlieatre, museuiis. bullfights and flamenco dances. (6-9 credits) 

HIGH SCHOOL JRS. AND SRS. MAY AITEND BUMMER PROGRAMS FUR COLLEGE CREDIT 



*** WE ALSO HAVE SEMESTER PROGRAMS / ACADEMIC YEAR PROGRAMS IN : 
BARCELONA * PUERTO RICO * GERMANY *** 



LONDON * PARIS * CHINA * 



Har More Information Mail Coupon To: 



Susan A. Bird, Director of International Education 
102 Rich llall/SUNY OSWEGO Bidg. « 14/ Oswego, N.Y. 
13126 



NAME: 



STREET: 



CITY: 



STATE: 



ZIP CODE: 



PROGRAM OF IN1KREST: 



HOME CAMPUS: 



Giving grades is Academe's traditional way of 
measuring excellence and achievement 



Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association has just received 
the highest grades offered for its 
strength, safety and ability to fulfill 
its promises: 

■ AAA from Standard & Poor's 

■ Aaa from Moody's Investors Service 
mplus A+ (Superior) from A.M. Best Co. 

These are the three most prom- 
inently recognized independent 
firms that monitor the financial 
integrity and claims-paying ability 
of insurance companies. 

Their top grades confirm that 
TIAA has one of the strongest 
balance sheets in the industry. We 
have the financial strength to ride 
out periodic cycles of economic 
downturn. 

These high ratings reflect our 
dedication to providing solid, 
dependable retirement plans for 
people in education and research. 



For over seventy years, our sole 
purpose has been to help people 
prepare for the future. We pay care- 
ful attention to the details— and it 
shows. 

With grades like this, its no 
wonder that TIAA, along with 
CREF, is the retirement system 
chosen by more than 4,500 institu- 
tions and 1.2 million individuals 
throughout the country. 

TIAA-CREF is also a carrier 
for the ORP in 41 states and the 
District of Columbia. As an 
employee of a Virginia public 
institution, you too can participate 
in TIAA-CREF— the premier 
retirement system in higher 
education. 



Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.' 11 
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HELP WANTED: In need of a person 
who will babysit 7 yr. old from 8 p.m.- 
7:15 a.m., Sun.- Fri. mornings in 
exchange for room and board. 15 
minutes from campus. Call 659-0430 
and ask for Jackie. 

Write to our troops overseas: The 
following are addresses of 2 men who 
arc stationed in the Gulf. Both are 
lonely and deserve a little attention in 
return for fighting for our country. 

M.SgL Tom Crochet PFC 
Banks D.R. 223084151 

Operation Desert Shield 
MTM CO 2nd Maint. Bn. 

P.O. Box C FPO 
New York, NY 09502-0255 

APO New York, NY 09697 

CAMPUS REPS - Individuals or 
Student Organization - needed to 
promote our Spring Break Packages 
on campus. FREE TRIPS plus 
Commission. Call Campus Marketing. 
1-800-423-5264. 



Help Wanted: 4-ALL Fork Self- 
Storage has an opening for a resident 
Manager. Live rent-free in exchange 
for hours required: Mon.-Fri., 4-6:30 
plus every other weekend, Sat. 8-5 and 
Sun. 9-1 . Will assist Manager in over- 
all operations, including maintenance, 
marketing, and computer entry. Must 
be available summer and breaks. 
Applications may be picked up at 470 1 
Jefferson Davis Hwy. Mon.-Fri. 8-3. 

HOUSE AVAILABLE on March I. 
3 Bedrooms. 1405 Brimstone Dr. 
Located behind GIANT on Rt. 3. Will 
rent rooms separately. Prefer 3 males 
or 3 females. Negotiable. Call Jim 
Booker. Day (202) 535-5745. Night 
(703)441-0704. 

Adoption . Loving couple desires to 
adopt an infant to join our family. If 
you are pregnant and arc considering 
placing your baby up for adoption, 
please call Diana or Peter collect at 
(703) 338-5611. We will help with 
expenses. 



COPY SOLUTIONS 

One Stop Copy Center 

899-2947 • 1211 Jeff Davis Hwy., in Park & Shop 
Open 7 days a week, Mon- Sat. 7-10 p.m., Sun. 10-10 p.m. 




SpetiaC deals for MWC students 
$20 for resume s on disk, w/ I.D. 
$.03 per copy [10% faculty discount 



i Happy Hours- Wed. and Sun. nights 8-10 p.m 
— ,cqpics only @ $.02 

Desktop Publishing 

and all other copying services 



Quality, Fast Copies •Low Prices * Fluers •Binding 
FAX 'Passport Photos 'Self & Full Seme Copies 
Hourly Typewriter & Computer (Mm) Rentals • Resumes 



ATTN; SPRING bpeak tqurs: 

Fratcniities.Clubs.Individuals needed 
to promote super sun/ski tours. Earn 
Money & Free trips to Cancun, 
Daytona, Vermont, Quebec. Call Hl- 
LIFE 1-800-263-5604. 

ROOM FOR RENT in private home 
near college. Kitchen and laundry 
privileges. $250 a month. Call Ms. 
Raffery at 37 1-3730 after 5:30 p.m. or 
(202) 783-7021 ext. 419 days. 

Cruise Ship Jobs- Hiring Men, Women. 
Summer/Year Round. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, TOUR 
GUIDES, RECREATION 
PERSONNEL. Excellent pay plus 
FREE travel. Caribbean, Hawaii, 
Bahamas, South Pacific, Mexico. 
CALL NOW! Call refundable. 1-206- 
736-0775, Ext. fMH- 




G.S.» 

Cottagc cheese-Got new jeans. 
What do you mean? 

-J 

Phil & Ed- 
Make sure she's 18. I mean, you guys 
don't want to be breaking the law or 
anything like that. Huh Hchhhhh!!\ 
-Young Dave 

Phil- 
Is that your nose, or are you just 
happy to sec me? 

Rash girl- 
No intimate contact for a month! 

Pecan-Pie Head- 

You're the best. Can you believe it's 
been so long? See you this weekend. 
Love, Pumpkin-Pic Head 



LOSE 20 POUNDS 
IN TWO WEEKS! 

Famous U.S. Women's Ski Team Diet 

During the non-snow off season the U.S. Women's Alpine Ski Team 
members used the "Ski Team" diet to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. That's right — 
20poundsin 14 days! The basisoflhedietischemicalfood action and was devised 
by a famous Colorado physician especially for the U.S. Ski Team. Normal energy 
is maintained (very important!) while reducing. You keep "full" — no starvation 
— because the diet is designed that way. It's a diet that is easy to follow whether 
you work, travel or stay at home. 

This is, honestly, a fantastically successful diet. If it weren't, the U.S. 
Women's Ski Team wouldn't be permitted to use it! Right? So, give yourself the 
same break the U.S. Ski Team gets. Lose weight the scientific, proven way. Even 
if you've tried all the other diets, you owe it to yourself to try the U.S. Women's Ski 
Team Diet. That is, if you really do want to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. Order 
today. Tear this out as a reminder. 

Sendonly$10.00($10.50 for Rush Service) - to: SlimQuik, P.O.Box 103, 
Dept. 2R, Hayden, ID 83835. Don't order unless you want to lose 20 pounds in 
two weeks! Because that's what the Ski Team Diet will do. © 199f 




Call for free brochure or to make 
an appointment. I'll come to you! 
ask for STEVE 371-5641 



SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION FOR 
STUDENTS WHO NEED 



FREE 

MONEY FOR COLLEGE 

Every Student is Eligible for Some Type of 
Financial Aid Regardless of Grades or Parental Income. 

• Many scholarships are given to students based on their academic interests, 
career plans, family heritage and place of residence. 

• There's money available for students who have been newspaper carriers, 
grocery clerks, cheerleaders, non-smokers, etc. 

• Results GUARANTEED. 



EAGLE'S NEST 

COME IN FOR OUR DAILY AND EVENING SPECIALS 

OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT (1 1 :00 SUNDAY) 
DELIVERING PIZZAS UNTIL 1 1 :30PM (1 0:30) SUNDAY) 



DAILY SPECIALS (4;00 - CLOSING) 

Jan 30 Wed CHILI DOG, FRIES, SMALL DPINK 

Jan 31 Thu PERSONAL PIZZA, UNLIMITED TOPPINGS 

Feb 1 Fri NACHO NITE $2.75 <OR> CHICKEN FILET, FRIES, SMALL DRINK 

Feb 2 Sat HAM BARBECUE, FRIES, SKINS 

Feb 3 Sun FRIED SEAFOOD PLATTER 

Feb 4 Mon BUY A 16" PIZZA, GET YOUR C HOICE OF TOPPINGS FREE (IN HOUSE ONLY). 

Feb 5 Tues HOAGIE SUB, ONION RINGS, S MALL DRINK 



.$2.20 
...2.40 
..2.95 
...2.40 
...2.80 



.2.85 



EVENING SPECIALS ( 7 - 9 PM DAILY) 

SATURDAY FREE FRIES WITH PURCHASE OF ANY SANDWICH 

SUNDAY FREE 2 SMALL DRINKS WITH 12" PIZZA PURCHASE (IN-HOUSE). 

MONDAY FREE SMALL DRINK WITH SLICE OF PIZZA PURCHASE 

TUESDAY FREE SMALL DRINK WITH ICE CREAM SUNDAE PURCHASE 

WEDNESDAY NACHO NITE!! UNLIMITED TOPPINGS 

THURSDAY 2 PIZZA SLICES $1.00 

FRIDAY MILKSHAKES ONLY $1 .25 ROOT BEER FLOATS $1 .00 




THIS THURSDAY NIGHT. WHAT'S NEXT!! 





i 



